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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1965 


This is the 21st volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1965. 

Included in the volume are the President’s inaugural address and 
his annual message to Congress on the State of the Union; other Presi- 
dential messages to Congress; formal statements commemorating events 
leading to and following the passage of major legislative proposals such 
as Medicare, the education bills, immigration, voting rights, law en- 
forcement assistance, and the war on poverty; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The 1290-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through May 31, 
1965; Book II covers the period from June 1 through December 31, 
1965. The books are priced at $6.25 each. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 





sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 
ee by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. F 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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United States Air Force Academy 


Announcement of Appointment and Reappointment 
of Members of the Board of Visitors. 
February 11, 1967 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Maj. Gen. Jess Larson, United States Air Force Reserve, 
attorney, and president of the Air Force Association, as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Air Force Academy. 

The President also reappointed Houston Harte, presi- 
dent, Express Publishing Co. Mr. Harte was originally 
appointed to the Board of Visitors in May 1965 to fill the 
unexpired term of Thomas H. Carroll II who died 
July 27, 1964. Both men will serve full 3-year terms 
under their present appointment. 

Each service academy, by congressional statute, is pro- 
vided a Board of Visitors which considers annually the 
morale, discipline, and curriculum facilities, fiscal affairs, 
and academic methods of the institution. Each board 
reports its findings to the President annually. The Board 
of Visitors of the Air Force Academy is composed of 15 
members, 6 of whom are appointed by the President. 
The other 9 are members of the Congress designated by 
the Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House. 


The Space Program in the 
Post-Apollo Period 


Statement by the President Upon Releasing the Report 
of the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
Dated January 11,1967. Released February 11, 1967 


In the brief span of less than ten years, the United 
States Space Program has advanced from small and hesi- 
tant beginnings into a large and vital national effort. 
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Today, its achievements provide daily testimony of our 
country’s leadership in space capabilities, in their appli- 
cations to peaceful practical purposes, and to the ad- 
vancement of scientific understanding of the world in 
which we live. 

But space is a hostile medium both for man and his 
instruments and therefore long periods of study, planning 
and hard work are required before major space under- 
takings can be successfully executed and their benefits 
fully harvested. For this reason, my Science Advisory 
Committee during the last year has been examining the 
many faceted problem of what the United States might 
do in space in the early years following our Apollo Pro- 
gram. ‘They have examined the potentialities and the 
value of new space programs and recommended a course 
for the future. 

We will give careful consideration to these recommen- 
dations. Because the opportunities in space are great 
but the costs are high, our space planning deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all Americans. I am there- 
fore releasing this report for publication so that the excel- 
lent work of this Committee will be available to all as 
we chart a course into the future. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


NoTE: The statement is included in the Committee’s published 
report, which was made public on February 11 (see the following 
item). It was not made public in the form of a White House press 
release. 


The Space Program in the 
Post-Apollo Period 


Announcement of Report to the President by the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
February 11, 1967 


The President’s Science Advisory Committee today 
submitted to the President a report entitled “The Space 
Program in the Post-Apollo Period.” ‘The report was 
prepared by the combined Space Science and Space 
Technology Panels of the Science Advisory Committee, 
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chaired by Dr. Franklin A, Long, with Dr. Lewis M. 
Branscomb as cochairman. 

The panels rejected the adoption of a single new dom- 
inating goal for the space program but recommended a 
balanced program based upon the expectation of even- 
tual manned planetary exploration, integrating manned 
and unmanned efforts directed toward the following 
major objectives : 

1. A limited but important extension of Apollo in 
order to exploit our anticipated ability to explore the 
moon. 

9. A strongly upgraded program of early unmanned 
exploration of the nearby planets, on a scale of time and 
effort that will enable the results of this program to con- 
tribute significantly toward the planning of future manned 
expeditions. 

3. A program of technology development and of quali- 
fication of man for long duration space flight in antici- 
pation of manned planetary exploration. 

4, The extension and vigorous exploitation of space 
applications for the social and economic well-being of 
the Nation and for national security. 

‘5. The exploitation of our capability to carry out 
complex technical operations in near-earth orbit for the 
advance of science, particularly astronomy. 

For each of these major areas the report presents a dis- 
cussion of alternative possibilities and a set of detailed 
recommendations. The principal recommendations are: 

Lunar exploration 


1. Continue manned expeditions at an initial rate of 
one or two per year, with each manned expedition pro- 
vided sufficient logistics support to permit a stay time of 
several days and astronaut mobility of several miles to 
provide for study and exploration of interesting features 
of the moon. 

2. Provide unmanned lunar landers during the early 
1970’s capable of landing significant scientific payloads 
anywhere on the moon. 

Planetary exploration 

The report includes the following recommendations 
involving future planetary exploration: 

1. That NASA conduct as soon as possible a carefully 
integrated study of the relative effectiveness of man in 
planetary flyby and orbiter missions to the near planets, 
considering manned and unmanned modes in all relevant 
combinations. An integral part of this study should be a 
consideration of how the unmanned Voyager concept 
might be made compatible with possible manned plane- 
tary ventures in the late 1970's. 

2. That the Voyager planetary lander program di- 
rected toward an unmanned soft-landing on Mars in 1973 
or 75 be supported. This program should include plan- 
ning for the possibility that a Voyager mission to Venus 
(involving the option to land on Venus if this is possible) 
may receive a high priority during this period. 
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3. In the general context of an expanded unmanned 
planetary program, that a 1970 Venus mission to probe 
the atmosphere of this planet be given particular con- 
sideration as the next new planetary mission. 

Biomedical studies 


The report points out that biomedical studies of man 
in space will be required before long duration inter- 
planetary flights can be undertaken and the principal 
recommendations in this area are: 

1. That programs in earth orbit be established to de- 
termine the effect of prolonged exposure of man (about 
100 days or more) to the space environment, to learn 
how to predict these effects for individuals not yet ex- 
posed, and to devise ways to ensure and improve man’s 
effectiveness. 

2. That the proposed orbital workshop experiment of 
the Apollo Applications Program proceed. The launch 
vehicle and spacecraft are already on order and the op- 
portunity for 28-56 day flights in 1968 should be seized. 

3. That arrangements be developed between NASA 
and the USAF to use the MOL program as an important 
source of data on the capabilities of man for extended 
space missions to supplement information from early AAP 
missions. 

4. That a program of study and advanced development 
be initiated promptly with the objective of a launch in 
the mid-1970’s of the first module of a space station for 
very prolonged biological studies of man, animals, and 
other organisms in earth orbit. 

Space applications 

The report recommends: 

1. That a far more intensive effort be carried out to 
examine the applicability of satellite technology to the 
missions of all the Federal agencies. 

2. That, whether the proposed space application sys- 
tems are manned or unmanned, a reasonably clear case of 
potential benefit should be shown to exist before signifi- 
cant developmental costs are assumed and, further, rela- 
tive cost effectiveness criteria should be used in decisions 
between manned and unmanned operational systems. 

Orbital space science 


The report identifies one area, that of astronomical 
observations in space, as being so rich in possibilities for 
advancement in knowledge that it can well serve as the 
major scientific focus of the U.S. space program in the 
1970’s. The recommendations are: 

1. That the Government adopt as a primary goal in 
the application of space technology for scientific purposes 
a program of research leading to the establishment in earth 
orbit of a number of astronomical facilities, which by the 
end of the 1970’s will constitute an orbiting astronomical 
observatory capable of: (a) taking advantage of the re- 
gions of the spectrum not accessible from the ground as 
well as other advantages of instruments in orbit such as 
much higher resolution; (b) scientific control directly by 
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astronomers on the earth; (c) extended useful life through 
intermittent maintenance and modernization by servicing 
in orbit. This program should be evolutionary with each 
step big enough to be significant but not so grandiose that 
it cannot be modified as new discoveries and technological 
advances become available. 

2. That NASA should develop arrangements for work- 
ing with the scientific community to permit the most 
effective use of the investments in this astronomy program. 
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International cooperation 

The panels recommend increased emphasis on inter. 
national cooperation as the space program develops, 
They urge that all agencies having related interests actively 
support international programs in space involving the 
fostering of cooperative efforts through organizations such 
as the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
note: The report is entitled “The Space Program in the Post-Apollo 


Period: A Report of the President’s Science Advisory Committee” 
(99 pp., Government Printing Office). 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony at the Lincoln Memorial. 


February 12, 1967 


General Herrick, ladies and gentlemen: 


There is a singular quality about Abraham Lincoln which sets him 





apart from all our other Presidents. 


One cannot help but sense it here at this magnificent memorial: 
the moving statue by Daniel Chester French provides three dimensions 
of Lincoln, but there is something else—a fourth dimension of brood- 
ing compassion, of love for humanity; a love which was, if anything, 
strengthened and deepened by the agony that drove lesser men to the 
protective shelter of callous indifference. 

The Lincoln papers show his total dedication to hard responsibility. 

During the war, his orders to his generals constantly dealt with 
soldiers convicted of desertion and sentenced to death. The President 
could have simply endorsed the recommendation of the Secretary of 
War. He might have treated the execution of deserters as only a rou- 
tine affair in wartime. 

But he rejected this “easy” bureaucratic solution. 


Time and time again the order went out: “Suspend the sentence 
of execution until the Judge Advocate General shall have reported to 
the President.” And rarely was the penalty ever reinstated. 

Lincoln did not come to the presidency with any set of full-blown 
theories, but rather with a mystical dedication to this Union—and an un- 
yielding determination to always preserve the integrity of the Republic. 

He was the least arrogant of men, endowed with a humility which 
led him to write in 1864: 

“T claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly that 
events have controlled me. Now, at the end of three years struggle, 
the nation’s condition is not what either party or any man devised or 
expected.” 

Lincoln was often racked by doubts. In the conduct of grave human 
affairs, dogmatic certainty is often the handmaiden of catastrophe. 

But doubt can lead to disaster too—paralyzing the will when the 
times cry out for action. 


The true quality of Lincoln emerges, I think, from the fact that for 


four long brutal years he never permitted his anguish and doubt to ever 
deter him from acting. 
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He recognized that the evidence he had to go on often was incom- 
plete. Yet he made a total commitment to action. And this commit- 
lops. ment, while always total, was never fanatical. Lincoln’s mind was always 
ively open. He was always searching for a new light. He was looking for a 


inter. | 


rt . eae 

po better policy. His intelligence never rested. ‘The consequence was that, 
as he forced himself to confront changing reality, he never ceased to grow. 

el Nothing illustrates this spiritual growth more vividly than the de- 


tte” velopment of Lincoln’s views on the race question. 

At the onset of the Civil War, his position was one of personal ab- 
horrence towards slavery. But, really, his main political objective was to 
maintain the Union and not to eliminate slavery. 

Gradually he became convinced that to restore the Union it was 
necessary to destroy slavery. And once this was settled in his mind, he 
turned to action. 

In his Annual Message to the Congress in December 1862, he stated 
his case quite precisely: 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free— 
honorable alike in what we give, and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope of earth.” 

As soon as he had committed himself to the elimination of slavery, 
Lincoln was brought face to face with the ultimate logical question: 
What status would the freed slaves have in the American community? 

Would they be free and equal? Or would they, like the free Negroes 
of that time, live in limbo, technically free but in fact unequal and dis- 
criminated against? 

Initially, Lincoln had avoided this ominous issue—the issue that was 
really to haunt American politics for a century after his martyrdom. 
Earlier, he had accepted the received wisdom of his time. He had ad- 
vocated separate ways for the black and the white “races.” In practice 
this meant support for the colonization of free Negroes abroad, in Africa 
and in Central America. 

But Abraham Lincoln’s remorseless realism made it impossible for 
him to hold this view very long. Leading Negro spokesmen of that era 
demanded their full rights as Americans—Americans here, in this land— 
this land that they had helped to build. And the idea of organizing an 
exodus of over four million Negroes—even if they were willing to leave— 
was much too fearful to contemplate. 

So Lincoln began his troubled journey towards a new concept which 
would go beyond theories of black power or white power; beyond the an- 
cient blinders of racism to the establishment of a multi-racial commu- 
nity—in which a man’s pride in his racial origins would be wholly 
consistent with his commitment to the common endeavor. 

He died before he had the opportunity to give voice to this vision. 

We can never know what course history would have taken had 
Booth’s bullet not brought down this towering political saint and stoked 
the fires of vengeance. 

We do know that it has taken more than a century for us as a nation 
to assert the ideal that Lincoln had barely formulated. 

It has required the hard lessons of a hundred years to make us realize, 
as he realized, that emancipating the Negro was an act of liberation for 
the whites. 
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Abraham Lincoln was the “Great Emancipator”’—of black and 
white alike. In a world long troubled by the curse of racism, there is a 
commanding clarity in Lincoln’s belief that no man can truly live in crea- 
tive equality when society imposes the irrational spiritual poverty of dis- 
crimination on any man. 

For untold centuries men of different colors, and religions, and castes, 
and ethnic backgrounds have despised each other, have fought each 
other, have enslaved and killed each other in the name of these 
false idols. And at what a terrible cost in crippled souls—in human crea- 
tivity wasted on hate—in lost opportunities for growth and learning and 
common prosperity. 

Today, racial suspicions, racial hatreds, and racial violence plague 
men in almost every part of the earth: in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
Latin America, in the United States. It is man’s ancient curse and man’s 
present shame. The true liberators of mankind have always been those 
who showed men another way to live—than by hating their brothers. 

In what he did to lift the baleful burden of racism from the American 
soul, Abraham Lincoln stands as a teacher—not just to his people—black 
and white alike—but to all humanity. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:22 p.m. from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 
His opening words referred to Maj. Gen. C. J. Herrick, Commanding General, Mili- 
tary District of Washington, U.S. Army. 

The ceremony commemorating President Lincoln’s birthday is an annual event 
sponsored by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, District of 





Columbia Commandery. 





The Ryukyu Islands 


Executive Order 11326. February 13, 1967 


PROVIDING FOR THE REGULATION OF AIR 
TRANSPORTATION IN THE Ryukyu ISLANDS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, including Section 
1110 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 800, 
49 U.S.C. 1510), and as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and having determined that such action 
would be in the national interest, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SecTION 1. As used in this order, 


(a) “Ryukyu Islands” means the territory, including 
territorial waters and overlying airspace, to which Execu- 
tive Order No. 10713 of June 5, 1957, as amended, 
applies. 

(b) “Act” means the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 731, 49 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.), as amended. 

(c) “Board” means the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(d) “High Commissioner” means the High Commis- 
sioner of the Ryukyu Islands. 


Sec. 2. The provisions of Titles IV, VIII, LX, X, and 


Section 1108(b) of the Act, together with the related def- 
initions in Section 101 thereof, are extended to the 
Ryukyu Islands insofar as applicable to the economic reg- 
ulation by the Board of civil air transportation originating 
in the Ryukyu Islands and terminating elsewhere, or ter- 
minating in the Ryukyu Islands and originating elsewhere, 
or transiting the Ryukyu Islands. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of Title VII of the Act are ex- 
tended to the Ryukyu Islands for all purposes. 

Sec. 4. Before taking action on any application filed 
pursuant to the Act as extended by this order, the Board 
shall obtain and consider the views of the High Com- 
missioner concerning such application. The High Com- 
missioner shall promptly provide such views to the Board 
on request. 

Sec. 5. All presently outstanding orders, authoriza- 
tions, and regulations applicable to the Ryukyu Islands, 
heretofore entered by the Board under the Act or by a 
predecessor agency under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 (52 Stat. 973), are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Sec. 6. The High Commissioner shall control and reg- 
ulate aviation within the Ryukyu Islands except as pro- 
vided in Sections 2 and 3. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency shall furnish the 
High Commissioner such technical advice and assistance, 
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pursuant to interagency agreement, as he shall require to 
carry out this responsibility. 

Sec. 7. The Ryukyu Islands are removed from the ap- 
plicability of Executive Order No. 10854 of November 27, 
1959. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 13, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:08 a.m., 
February 13, 1967] 


note: Executive Order 11326 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Washington ‘Technical Institute 


Announcement of Appointment of the Nine-Member 
Board of Vocational Education. February 13, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the nine-member Board of Vocational Education to 
the Washington Technical Institute. The Washington 
Technical Institute was created by the D.C. Higher Edu- 
cation Bill passed in the Second Session of the 89th 
Congress. 

The Technical Institute is to provide vocational and 
technical education designed to fit individuals for useful 
employment in recognized occupations; as well as voca- 
tional and technical courses on an individual noncredit 
basis. 


The nine members named by the President are charged 
with developing plans for and the establishment of the 
Technical Institute, including the establishment of all 
policies, standards, and requirements governing admis- 
sions, programs, graduation, and general administration 
of the Institute. 

The Technical Institute will fundamentally be respon- 
sive to the needs of the working community, affording 
vocational, technical, occupational, and special programs 
not available elsewhere. It will teach courses designed 
to produce in its students skills that are immediately em- 
ployable. ‘The membership named by the President 
follows: 


From industry 


Emanvet Priore, vice president and chief scientist, International 
Business Machines Corp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Mr. Piore has 
extensive experience in television, electronics, and computer 
technology and serves as a consultant to the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee and as a member of the National Science 
Board. 

Asa T. Spautptnc, president, North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Corp. 

Orro Pracan, assistant director, Department of Education, AFL— 
clo. 
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Herbert Rosinson, president, C-E-I-R, Inc. Mr. Robinson is the 


president of Washington’s largest computer usage company. 


J. Hitman Zann, vice president, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. 


Georce M. Bunker, president, Martin Marietta Corp. Mr. 
Bunker is an industrial engineer whose career has been in 
wholesaling, retailing, transportation, and aircraft and missile 
manufacture. 


Public members 
Georce L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Roy Duccer, vice president, Texas A & M, and president, John 
Connally Technical School. 


SamvuEL M. Nasrit, member, Atomic Energy Commission. 


Federal City College 


Announcement of Appointment of Board of Higher 
Education to the College by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. February 13, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of the 
Board of Higher Education to the Federal City College. 

The Board of Higher Education will be composed of 
nine members appointed for 3-year terms, who serve 
without compensation. 

The Federal City College will be a public college of 
arts and sciences with a 4-year program in liberal arts 
and sciences leading to a bachelor of arts degree. The 
school will also provide a 2-year program for an associate 
of arts degree, an education study program which will 
lead to a master of arts degree, and courses on an individ- 
ual noncredit basis. 

The nine members named by the Commissioners will 
develop plans for the Federal City College, including the 
establishment of all policies, standards, and requirements 
for admission, programs, graduation, and general ad- 
ministration. The Board will also select the President 
of the College. 


The members announced by the President are: 


Bert I. BERNHARD, attorney, Verner, Liipfert and Bernhard, Wash- 
ington 

Louise STEELE, member, board of education, District of Columbia 

Kermit Gorpvon, vice-president, Brookings Institution 

Gertrupe Martin, writer and civic leader active in the United 
Planning Organization 

Epwarp SyLvesTer, director of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance, U.S. Department of Labor 

ApELE ALEXANDER, served on Committee of Widening Horizons 
National Gallery Program 

Cuares Horsxy, attorney, former Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Capital Affairs 

Jane Wirtz, member and former codirector, Widening Horizons 
Program of the Urban Service Corps 

WituiaM Bryant, U.S. District Judge for the District of Columbia. 
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Vietnam Conflict 


Statement by the President on the Resumption of 
Bombing in North Vietnam. 
February 13, 1967 


[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“It had been our hope that the truce periods connected 
with Christmas, New Year, and Tet might lead to some 
abatement of hostilities and to moves toward peace. 

“Unfortunately the only response we had from the 
Hanoi Government was to use the periods for major 
re-supply efforts of their troops in South Vietnam. 
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“Despite our efforts and those of third parties, no 
other response has yet come from Hanoi. Under the 
circumstances, in fairness to our own troops and those 
of our allies, we had no alternative but to resume full 
scale hostilities after the cease-fire. 

“But the door to peace is and will remain open and we 
are prepared at any time to go more than halfway to meet 
any equitable overture from the other side.” 

NOTE: The statement was read by the Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, George Christian, at his news conference at 4:15 p.m. on 


Monday, February 13, 1967, at the White House. It was not made 
public in the form of a White House press release. 








VISIT OF EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE OF 
ETHIOPIA 


The Remarks of President Johnson and His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
at the Welcoming Ceremony in the East Room. February 13, 1967 


Your Imperial Majesty: 


It is a very great honor this afternoon to welcome His Imperial 
Majesty once again to American shores. 

He has been our firm and cherished friend for more than five 
decades. He and his people have inspired us by their heroic example in 
time of war. And they have impressed us by the wisdom of their advice 
in time of peace. 

The most destructive war in human history might well have been 
prevented if the world had only listened—30 years ago—to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia. Mankind has seldom been offered so accurate a prophecy. 
And it has never paid a grimmer price for ignoring one of its prophets. 

I would like to repeat a statement His Majesty made to the world 
in those dark days before the Second World War. “Apart from the King- 
dom of God,” he said, “there is not on this earth any nation that is higher 
than any other.” 

No one has ever offered a better prescription for destroying the 
cancer of war. 

Only when this simple, moral truth is finally accepted by all the 
leaders of every land can we truly hope for lasting peace. 

His Imperial Majesty has never raised his voice in the halls of 
nations except to counsel wisdom, restraint, and justice. He once de- 
scribed the foreign policy of his own land in these words: 

“We believe that war has become too dangerous a method for 
solving international disputes. Man must be as wise as he is advanced. 
He must allow his wisdom and common sense to prevail over temptations 
that can only lead to the destruction of civilization itself . . . the only 
safe way for the settlement of international disputes is the method of 
peaceful negotiation, conducted in good faith, and with the aim of insur- 
ing peace and justice for all.” 

Your Majesty, I am told that in your country there is a proverb which 
says: “Truth, and the morning, become light with time.” 
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no Much time has already passed, Your Majesty, since you first tried 
-~ to light our way toward a better, more peaceful world. I hope and believe 
ial that men are closer to reaching that long-sought destination than ever 
‘ull before in history. And our voyage has been guided, in no small part, by 
the courage, the example, and the wisdom of Ethiopia. 
t Your Majesty, we are greatly honored to have you with us in the 


” White House this afternoon. We look forward with great anticipation 
to your visit with us in the days ahead. 

Emperor Harte Serassitz. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, distin- 
ae guished guests: 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to state my satisfaction on the 
fact you have recovered as spiritedly from your recent difficulty with 
your health. It is nice to see you in the state that I find you today. 
= Each generation thinks that the situation it faces is the most serious 

one, the most difficult one than that which was faced by generations of 
the past. However, this may be true today. I believe, when we say 
the task of this generation is burdensome, we mean it. 

| Because of the progress mankind has achieved and because of the 

difficulties that are at times part and parcel of progress and prosperity, we 
find ourselves at a crossroad where we might make the world safe for 
our future generations or we might all perish together. 

The friendship between the United States and Ethiopia is one of 
long standing. Our association in the past many decades, I hope, has 
| been fruitful for both our peoples. Because the United States and 

Ethiopia believe in the same fundamental and essential goals, it is neces- 
sary that we should put our efforts together so that we may make maxi- 
mum contribution for the safety and prosperity of the generations to 
come. 

In our discussions, Mr. President, I hope we will have the occasion 
of considering the certain questions of mutual concern, of exchanging 
views in a frank and open manner, and arriving, I am confident, at a 
consensus of understanding. 

I believe that leaders must from time to time come together, face 
each other, and discuss problems they share in common. It is not enough 
that we deal through diplomatic channels. 

Mr. President, I know of the hard work that you have in your 
country. I know of the immense responsibility you carry for the safety 
of mankind, for the maintenance of peace. I know also of your splendid 
effort in maintaining national peace and security. I am glad, under the 
circumstances, that you are able to consider my coming to the United 
States for the purpose of dealing with matters of mutual interest. 

Ethiopia and Ethiopians are laboring today not only for the peace 
and prosperity of our people, but also realizing the fundamental common 
interest which we share with other African people, we have dedicated 
ourselves to building a united and a more prosperous Africa. We found 
that the interest that affects Africa affects also Ethiopia and vice versa, 
because our destiny with the African Continent is a common one. 

We have to put up a common effort to see that the Continent’s 
interests are protected. As it is well known, the Organization of African 
Unity was established in Addis Ababa. I believe this organization has 
made a good beginning in the interest of all of the African people. 

I hope, Mr. President, during our private conversations I will have 
an opportunity of exchanging views with you about matters of mutual 
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concern, as well as matters that relate to the Organization of African 


Let me say, again, that I am glad to be in the United States today 
and I pray that our discussions will bear fruit. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:14 p.m. in the East Room at the White House. His 
Imperial Majesty was given a formal welcome with full military honors at the North 
Portico. The President and His Imperial Majesty then proceeded to the East Room 


for their exchange of remarks. 





National Defense ‘Transportation Day 
and National ‘Transportation 


Week, 1967 


Proclamation 3766. February 14, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


America’s transportation network is a living testament 
to our system of free enterprise. 

Operating in partnership with the Federal Government, 
it has met every challenge of war and peace. It has 
earned the respect and excited the admiration of men 
everywhere. 

Yet the decades ahead will tax our ingenuity to meet 
sharply rising demands for transportation services. 
Transportation facilities must double every 20 years. 

Responding to this challenge, the Congress has created 
a new Department of Transportation. Its mission is to 
help the transportation industry develop new techniques 
and better integration of services. The new Department, 
now in its infancy, can help to assure the Nation the best, 
the most economical, and the fastest transportation 
services the world has ever seen. 

In recognition of the contributions of this great indus- 
try, the Congress, by joint resolution approved May 16, 
1957 (71 Stat. 30), has requested the President to pro- 
claim annually the third Friday of May of each year as 
National Defense Transportation Day, and by a joint 
resolution approved May 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 69), has 
requested the President to proclaim annually the week 
of May in which that Friday falls as National Transpor- 
tation Week, as a tribute to the men and women who, 
night and day, move our goods and our people through- 
out the land and around the world. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Friday, May 19, 1967, as National Defense Transporta- 
tion Day, and the week beginning May 14, 1967, as 
National Transportation Week. 


I urge our people to participate with representatives 
of the transportation industry, our armed services, and 
other governmental agencies in the observance of these 
occasions through appropriate ceremonies. 

I also invite the Governors of the States to provide for 
the observance of National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week in a way that will 
give the citizens of each community the opportunity to 
recognize and appreciate fully the vital role our great 
and modern transportation system plays in their lives 
and in the defense of the Nation. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused. the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourteenth day 

of February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[sEAL] hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and ninety-first. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 

NOTE: Proclamation 3766 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 


eral Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above, 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 


National Poison Prevention Week, 1967 
Proclamation 3767. February 14, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Americans enjoy one of the highest standards of health 
and medical care in the world. 

Among children, disease has been steadily reduced by 
technological advances such as vaccines, antibiotics, and 
other medications. Among the elderly, other discoveries 
have helped to alleviate pain and suffering from chronic 
diseases. 

The products of technology have lightened household 
chores and provided more time for leisure. But with 
this progress has come increased danger of poisoning in 
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the home because of the wide use of such toxic substances 
as polishes, cleaners, solvents, pesticides, and medicines. 

Most victims of poisoning in the home are young chil- 
dren. They need our protection—protection that we can 
provide only by using dangerous products with caution 
and taking the time and trouble to store them completely 
beyond the reach of children. 

Recognizing the need for attention to the constant 
threat of accidental poisoning, the Congress, by a joint 
resolution approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681), 
has requested the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the third week in March as National 
Poison Prevention Week: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning March 19, 1967, as National Poison 
Prevention Week. 

I direct the appropriate agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I invite State and local governments and 
organizations, to participate actively in programs de- 
signed to promote better protection against accidental 
poisonings, particularly among children. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourteenth day 

of February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[s—EAL] hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independ- 

ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-first. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
NicHoLas DEB. KatzENBACH 
Acting Secretary of State 

note: Proclamation 3767 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 


eral Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above, 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 


Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and His 
Imperial Majesty. February 14, 1967 


PRESENT JoHNSON. Your Imperial Majesty, Mr. 
Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


It is a high privilege tonight to honor one of this cen- 
tury’s most courageous, farsighted, and respected states- 
men, who has earned an indelible place in the hearts of 
men everywhere. 

Monarch of the oldest Christian kingdom and an 
ancient civilization, you, Your Majesty, personify to us 
the eternal spirit of devotion to freedom and independ- 
ence of your Ethiopian people. 
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The essence of the Ethiopian character was put in 
your stirring words many years ago: “With God’s help, 
we have always stood proud and free upon our native 
mountains.” 

It is difficult for me to express to you tonight the very 
special place that you occupy in our tradition. 

Indeed, in the tradition of all mankind. 

Many of us in this room tonight recall the night of 
June 28, 1936, when the Emperor of Ethiopia made a 
plea to the League of Nations. 

A plea for his suffering people which was also a very 
moving appeal to the conscience of humanity. 

Your Majesty’s final question to the League has echoed 
down the years with prophetic impact: 

“I ask the 52 nations who have given the Ethiopian 
people a promise to help them in their resistance to the 
aggressor, what are they willing to do for Ethiopia? 

“And the great powers who have promised the guar- 
antee of collective security to small states on whom weighs 
the threat that they may one day suffer the fate of Ethi- 
opia, I ask, what measures do you intend to take? 

“Representatives of the world, I have come to Geneva 
to discharge in your midst the most painful of the duties 
of the head of a state. 

“What reply shall I have to take back to my people?” 

We all know—to our shame—the reply Your Majesty 
received. 

The betrayal of Ethiopia was in truth the turning 
point on the road to aggression and war. 

Its lesson has been etched into our memory and has 
spurred us in building a world where solid commitments 
to resist oppression are no longer just scraps of paper. 

Your Majesty, we also recall with great pleasure your 
triumphant return to Addis Ababa. And your remark- 
able reconstruction of your nation as you put into 
action your long-held and long-frustrated ideals of 
modernization: 

—building schools, a fine university, hospitals, dams, 

airports, factories; 

—turning Addis Ababa into a dynamic, beautiful, 

modern city; 

—proclaiming a revised constitution and legal system; 

—training young Ethiopians for the tasks of the future 

in the 20th century. 

Your Majesty has not confined your concern just to 
your people. 

We have all witnessed and can testify to with admira- 
tion your striking performance as a leader of Africa’s 
many and diverse peoples—and as a mediator in poten- 
tially explosive confrontations between various African 
states. 

The Organization of African Unity—which your ini- 
tiative in 1963 was instrumental in creating—is one of 
the most hopeful institutions in the movement towards 
peace, reason, and unity in the great continent of Africa. 

It has always been a unique privilege and pleasure 
for me to have an opportunity to exchange views on 
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international affairs with one whom I consider to be one 
of the world’s greatest elder statesmen. 

Today, as in 1963 when we last talked, we had an 
immediate sense of the great mutual understanding and 
respect that our people entertain for each other. 

Your Majesty, we treasure deeply this relationship. 
It is my genuine and most earnest hope that suc- 
ceeding generations of our peoples will continue to rein- 
force the solid edifice of American-Ethiopian amity and 
understanding. 

On this happy occasion, here tonight in the first house 
of this land, Mrs. Johnson and I, on behalf of our dis- 
tinguished guests, all of those who are privileged to come 
here and be together tonight, and certainly on behalf of 
all of the American people, I propose a toast to Your 
Majesty—trespected statesman, peacemaker in the world, 
and most honored and trusted friend. 


Emperor Haire Serassme. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Johnson, honored guests: 

We are deeply touched by the kind words which you, 
Mr. President, have just said about us and the people of 
Ethiopia. Weare equally grateful for the warm welcome 
and immense hospitality accorded us during our present 
as well as our previous visits to this great country. 

This visit, among other things, also gives us the oppor- 
tunity to carry with us the warmest greeting and admira- 
tion of the Ethiopian people to yourself and your family, 
Mr. President, and through you to the talented people 
of America. 

From the time we have been chosen to lead our beloved 
people to the present years of the space era, Ethiopians 
have been watching with keen interest the gigantic tech- 
nological strides and the immense economic advancement 
that the American way of life has brought about to 
mankind. 

The democratic party politic practiced in America has 
always been regarded by Ethiopians as a shining example 
of free expression of man who has governed his own des- 
tiny along the avenues he freely chooses. 

Ethiopia, for one, is certain that in this great country 
of the United States she has real and lasting friendship. 
Such a relationship exists not as a matter of accident. It 
is rather the result of many similar views and principles 
which both Ethiopia and the U.S.A. share and uphold 
towards the maintenance of enduring peace for the 
world. 

For without peace, whether on the continental scope 
or on a regional level, no nation can progress. The great 
concern which we at times manifest over the events de- 
veloping around the eastern part of Africa might make 
us Ethiopians look more vigilant and sensitive than our 
friends wish us to be. 

Yet some of the sad reminiscences of our own history, 
the peculiar position which we occupy in world geog- 
raphy, a delicate situation which is found on the periph- 
ery of an area which is always fraught with turbulence 
leaves us together with the other fellow Africans to face 
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similar situations with no alternative but to be extra cau- 
tious to safeguard our national integrity. 

At the same time, however, we shall not, as always, 
falter to continue strengthening our friendship with all 
our neighbors and friendly countries on the basis of 
mutual respect. 

We always pray to the Almighty that peace and under- 
standing reign among all nations on earth. We should 
also take this opportune moment, Mr. President, to ex- 
press our deep graiitude for the numerous forms of 
assistance which Ethiopia has benefited from your Gov- 
ernment, be it in the form of technical know-how or in 
human resource in all walks of our country’s endeavor 
for national development. 

It is, therefore, with this feeling of our appreciation that 
we ask the distinguished guests to toast the health of the 
President and his family and to the lasting amity between 
our two countries. 
note: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House, at a dinner honoring the Emperor. As printed 
above, the remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 


International Convention for Safety 
of Life at Sea 


Announcement of Request for Advice and Consent of 
the Senate for Ratification of Amendments to the 
Convention. February 15, 1967 


The President sent to the Senate today, for its advice 
and consent to ratification, a series of amendments to the 
International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea of 1960 
which will tighten drastically the international safety 
standards for passenger ships. 

In his message to the Senate the President said the 
amendments are the result of thorough and expeditious 
negotiations within an international organization to meet 
a tragically demonstrated need for better fire protection 
for passenger ships. He urged the Senate to give early 
and favorable consideration. 

The amendments to the Safety Convention were pro- 
posed by the United States in the aftermath of the “Yar- 
mouth Castle” disaster and were approved by a special 
assembly of the 64-nation Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO) on November 30. 
They still require ratification by two-thirds of the govern- 
ments which are parties to the convention. When the 
amendments enter into force they will require older pas- 
senger ships, previously exempted from modern safety 
standards, to be substantially rebuilt or withdrawn from 
service. The IMCO Assembly also recommended im- 
mediate implementation of the new standards before they 
formally enter into force. 
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The amendment of the Safety Convention comple- 
ments legislation enacted by the 89th Congress and signed 
by the President on November 6 establishing higher 
standards for passenger ships leaving United States ports 
and providing for disclosure of safety standards and finan- 
cial responsibility of ship operators (Public Law 89-777). 


National Endowment for the Arts 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report. February 15, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the First Annual Report of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

During its first year, the Endowment sponsored a great 
variety of projects to assist the arts in assuming their de- 
served place in American life. 

It created new opportunities for novelists, poets, paint- 
ers, sculptors, composers, and students in the arts. 

It assisted fifty States in developing cultural resources, 
programs and facilities. Thirty-three State agencies for 
the arts have been established. New methods of bringing 
the arts to rural communities have been explored. 

Plans have also been made for programs which will 
permit 

—greater assistance to a wide variety of artistic 
endeavor; 

—increased artistic exchanges between Latin America 
and the United States, particularly in the field of 
creative writing; 

—nationwide tours of the American Ballet Theatre and 
other artistic groups which will foster greater appre- 
ciation of the arts; 

—the development of educational programs to 
heighten understanding of the arts among disad- 
vantaged children. 


Much of the early success of the Endowment can be 
traced to bipartisan support for its authorizing legislation, 
and to the wisdom of the Congress in requiring State and 
private participation in its programs. 

We cannot expect massive Federal support to create 
great art, any more than massive defense programs can 
be expected to create individual courage. On signing the 
Arts and Humanities Bill in 1965, I reminded its support- 
ers that “to produce true and lasting results, our States 
and municipalities, our schools and great private founda- 
tions, must join forces with us. It is in the neighborhoods 
of each community that a nation’s art is born. In count- 
less American towns there live thousands of obscure and 
unknown talents. What this bill does is to bring active 
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support to this great national asset, to make fresher the 
winds of art in this great land of ours.” 

What the Arts Endowment has sought to do, in its first 
year, is to improve the climate in which creative talent 
works, and to extend and inform its audience. 

This report is evidence that it has begun to achieve that 
goal. Those who believe that the quality and apprecia- 
tion of art is one test of a nation’s maturity and greatness 
will take heart from this report. It is with pleasure that 
I commend it to your attention. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 15, 1967 


NOTE: The 103-page report is entitled “National Endowment for 
the Arts and National Council on the Arts, Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1966.” 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report. February 15, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the First Annual Report of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. This report, 
together with the annual report of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, are truly significant documents. They 
record a pioneering Federal effort to enrich the cultural 
and human quality of American life. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities was es- 
tablished to support exploration into the nature of man 
and his culture and to deepen understanding of the goals 
of human activity. The first year’s activities have been 
devoted to developing plans to strengthen scholarship and 
teaching in the humanities and to foster greater public 
appreciation and understanding of the humanities. 

These plans provide the basis for programs which will 


—increase the number of outstanding scholars in the 
humanities through annual fellowship awards to 
some 350 individuals—both promising and estab- 
lished scholars 

—heighten public understanding of the humanities 
through improvements in education in the school, in 
the home, and in the community 

—support research in specific fields to expand the range 
of our knowledge 

—enable American scholars to make a greater contribu- 
tion to the exchange of knowledge essential to inter- 
national understanding. 
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More than 100 outstanding educators and scholars 
have advised the Endowment in the development of these 
programs. The views of these and other great humanists 
will be sought as plans for subsequent years are developed. 

I am satisfied that the National Endowment for the 
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satisfaction that I now submit to you this record of its 
achievement. 


Lynpon B. JoHNson 
The White House 


February 15, 1967 








Humanities has established a firm foundation for extend- 


NoTE: The report is entitled “National Endowment for the Hu- 
ing the boundaries of our understanding. It is with great 


manities, First Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966” (24 pp., Govern- . 
ment Printing Office). 





EQUAL JUSTICE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Setting Forth a Seven-Point 
Civil Rights Program. February 15, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Almost two centuries ago, the American people declared these truths 
to be self-evident: 
“That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 


Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Seventy-five years later, a savage war tested the foundations of their 
democratic faith. The issue of the struggle was, as Lincoln said, whether 
“we shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope on earth.” 


Democracy triumphed in the field in 1865. But for the Negro | 
American, emancipation from slavery was but the first engagement in 
a long campaign. He had still to endure the assaults of discrimination 
that denied him a decent home, refused his children a good education, 
closed the doors of economic progress against him, turned him away at 
the voting booth, the jury box, at places of public accommodation, seated 
him apart on buses and trains, and sometimes even threatened him with 
violence if he did not assent to these humiliations. } 
In 1948, President Truman ordered the defense establishment to 
accord equal treatment to servicemen of every race. That same year, 
the Supreme Court declared that state courts could not enforce racial 
covenants in the sale of houses. The Court later struck down racial 
discrimination in public transportation. 


In 1954, segregated education was found to be inherently unequal 
and in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In 1957, the first civil rights act in eighty-two years passed the 
Congress. 

Three later Acts were adopted within the next decade—in 1960, 
1964, and 1965. Congress prohibited interference with the right to 
vote—to use any hotel, restaurant, or theater—to secure a job on the 
basis of merit. It barred the use of Federal funds to any agency that 





practiced racial discrimination. 


Within these twenty years, the institutions of democratic government 
have begun to make the ancient, self-evident truths a reality for all } 
Americans. 

Though much of our task still lies before us, it is important to meas- 
ure the progress we have made in the past few years. 
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its THE STRUGGLE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
Voting 


Since the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the number of 
Negroes registered in the five states where voter discrimination was most 
ae severe has increased by 64 percent—from 715,099 to 1,174,569. The 
a. . vast majority of the new voters—about 334,000—were registered by local 
officials, in voluntary compliance with the Act. 

The remainder—some 125,000—were registered by Federal exam- 
iners in 47 counties of the five states. Federal observers were present in 
many counties during the 1966 primary and general elections to insure 
that the newly registered voters were permitted to vote without 
interference. 

In 1960, a Negro citizen complained that for 10 years he had tried 
without success to register to vote. Not a single Negro had been reg- 
istered in his county for 60 years. In 1966, he ran for a seat on the local 
school board—and won. 


Today, twenty Negroes serve in Southern legislatures. Several 
important local offices, such as school boards and county commissions, 
now have Negro membership. 


The electorate in these states has begun to change. The right to 
vote—the fundamental democratic right—is now exercised by men and 
women whose color served in years past to bar them from the polls. 
After centuries of silence, their voice is being heard. It will never again 
be stilled. 


Schools 








In the 1963-1964 school year, ten years after the landmark Brown 
decision, one percent of the Negro students in the 11 Southern states were 
in schools also attended by white students. 

Then came the 1964 Civil Rights Act and its prohibition against the 
use of Federal funds to support racial bias. 


In September 1966, 12.5 percent of the Negro students in those same 
states were enrolled in desegregated schools. We expect this figure to 
increase significantly next fall. We will proceed with the task of securing 
the rights of all our children. 


Hospitals 


This year, Negroes are being admitted to hospitals which barred 
them in the past. By January, 7,130 hospitals—more than 95 percent 
of the hospitals in the nation—had agreed to provide services without 

discrimination. More than 1,500 of those hospitals have had to change 
y past policies to make that commitment. 

Getting rid of discriminatory practices has benefitted hospital sys- 
tems, as well as the people they serve. 

Last year, for example, half the beds in an all-white hospital were 
unoccupied. Yet Negroes in the community were sent to a completely 
segregated and overcrowded hospital. The half-empty hospital changed 
its policies to admit Negroes, and it now operates at full capacity. The 
formerly Negro hospital will be converted into a nursing home serving 


both races. The effect of the change was to provide better medical care 
for the entire community. 
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Public Accommodations 





When the 1964 Civil Rights Act was passed, prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination in places of public accommodation, fears were expressed that 
this sharp change in established customs would bring about serious 
economic loss and perhaps even violence. 


Yet from the start there has been widespread voluntary compliance 
with the law. Thousands of restaurants, motels and hotels have been 
opened to Americans of all races and colors. What was thought to be 
laden with danger proved generally acceptable to both races. 


Because all businesses of a similar type are covered, each business- 
man is free, for the first time, to operate on a non-discriminatory basis 
without fear of suffering a competitive disadvantage. 

Now Negro families travelling through most parts of their country 
do not need to suffer the inconvenience of searching for a place to rest 


or eat where they will be accepted or the humiliating indignity of being 
turned away. 


PROGRAMS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The struggle against today’s discrimination is only part of the 
nation’s commitment to equal justice for all Americans. The bigotry 
of the past has its effects in broken families, men without skills, children 
without learning, poor housing, and neighborhoods dominated by the 
fear of crime. 

Because these effects are encrusted by generations of inferior oppor- 
tunities and shattered hopes, they will not yield to laws against discrim- 
ination alone. Indeed there is no swift medicine, no matter how potent 
or massively applied, that can heal them at once. But we know some of 


the things we must do if the healing process is to begin—and we are doing 
them. 


Education 





Head Start has given deprived children a chance to learn in later 
years—instead of being merely exposed to school. Through this and 
other preschool programs, two million children have been offered better 
education and health care. 

More than seven million children in seventy percent of all school 
districts in the United States have participated in programs under Title I 
of the 1965 Education Act. These programs have a single aim: to im- 
prove the education of disadvantaged children. The better libraries, 
larger professional staffs, advanced instructional equipment and other 


services they provide are investments in the future of children who need 
them most. 


In my Message on America’s Children and Youth, I asked the 
Congress to provide an additional $135 million to strengthen Head Start. 
With these funds, we will launch a Head Start Follow-Through Program 
in the early grades of elementary school to maintain the momentum the 
child has gained and we will extend the Head Start Program downward 
to cover more three-year-olds. 


Extraordinary help at the start of life is necessary for all disadvan- 


taged children. It is particularly necessary for the Negro child reared in 
poverty and encumbered by generations of deprivation. 
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Jobs and Training 


Thousands of job opportunities for the young have been created by 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the Job Corps. The first, active in 
both urban and rural areas, has enabled many young people to earn 
enough to remain in school, and provided employment and remedial 
education for dropouts. 

The Job Corps—also meant to help those between 16 and 21—has 
offered other thousands both a change of environment and the opportu- 
nity to acquire education and job training. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act gives men without 
jobs or skills the chance to acquire both, by combining government 
planning and resources with private industry. The Work Experience 
Program offers welfare recipients a means of obtaining the experience 
they need for gainful employment. 

Today’s strong economy, which last year put almost three million 
more Americans on the payrolls, is also of tremendous benefit to needy 
persons in search of dependable employment. But for the long term, 
and as demand for better qualified workers grows, training and remedial 
education will be of even greater importance to the disadvantaged. This 
is particularly true for those who leave the farm and move to urban areas 
in search of employment, without the skills an urban society requires. 

During the last three years, our training programs have provided 
the means of self-sufficiency to almost a million men and women. The 
value of these programs to the Negro American is especially great. 

The unemployment rate for Negroes is more than double that for 
whites. About 650,000 Americans, more than 20 percent of all unem- 
ployed, are non-white. About 213,000 of these are between 14 and 19 
years of age. Job training is essential to enable them to get off the welfare 
rolls and to go on the tax rolls. 

Our economy is also strengthened by these programs. If Negroes 
today had the same skills as other Americans, and if they were free from 
discrimination in employment, our Gross National Product could become 
$30 billion higher. 

I will shortly submit recommendations to strengthen and expand 
these training programs. I am asking the Congress for an additional 
$135 million in appropriations for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for a special program to open the doors of opportunity and meaningful 
employment to our most disadvantaged citizens. 

I will call for the active assistance of private industry and organized 
labor to provide skills and jobs to those now confined to the welfare rolls 
and the slums. 





THE NEED FOR PERSEVERANCE 


There are those who believe this series of accomplishments is long 
enough. There are those who grow weary of supporting great social 
programs, impatient with the failures that attend them and cynical about 
those they are intended to help. There are those who think “equal 
justice” is a rhetorical phrase, intended only as an admonition to judges, 
not as a guiding principle for national policy. 

To them I can only say: consider the consequences if the Nation— 
and I as the President—were to take what appears to be the easy way 
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out, abandon the long, hard struggle for social and economic justice and 
say that enough has been done. 


—There would be little hope of strengthening the economy of the 
country through the improved earning-power and productive 
capacity of Negro Americans. 

—There would be little hope of avoiding massive welfare expendi- 
tures for people denied the training and jobs they need to 
become self-supporting. 

—There would be little hope of ending the chain of personal 
tragedies that began with ancient bigotry and continues to this 
hour. 

—There would—above all—be little hope of achieving the self- 
respect that comes to a nation from doing what is right. 


Our task is far fromover. The statistics demonstrate the magnitude 
of the effort required. 


—The life expectancy of the Negro is five years shorter than that 
of his white contemporary and the infant mortality rate for 
Negroes is 40 percent higher. 

—The adult white has had at least three more years of educa- 
tion—and has been educated in better schools—than the 
average adult Negro. 

—The unemployment rate for nonwhites aged 21—even in this 
time of near full employment—is double that of whites. 

—Negroes are characteristically more densely housed in units only 
56 percent of which meet health and safety standards. 

—The income of the average Negro family is about 40 percent 
lower than that of the average white family. 


The programs we have adopted in the past few years are only a 
beginning. We have made a good start. 

But we must remember that it is only a start. We must realize 
that civil rights are also civil opportunities. Unless these rights are 
recognized as opportunities by Negro and white alike, they can achieve 
nothing. We must realize that training and education programs provide 
skills and opportunities. But only where there is both the will to seek 
the job and the willingness to hire the job applicant, can these programs 
achieve their ultimate objectives. 

The next steps are harder, but they are even more important. We 
shall need years of trial and error—years in which children can be 
strengthened to grow into responsible young adults, years of better train- 
ing, better jobs, better health, and better housing—before the results of 
what we have done so far can be seen. 

Perseverance, the willingness to abandon what does not work, and 
the courage to keep searching for better solutions—these are the virtues 
the times require. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Last year I proposed the enactment of important civil rights legisla- 
tion. I proposed that legislation because it was right and just. 

The civil rights legislation of 1966 was passed by the House of 
Representatives, and brought to the floor of the Senate. Most of its 
features commanded a strong majority in both Houses. None of its 
features was defeated on the merits. 
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Yet it did not become law. It could not be brought to a final vote 
in the Senate. 

Some observers felt that the riots which occurred in several cities 
last summer prevented the passage of the bill. 

Public concern over the riots was great, as it should have been. 
Lawlessness cannot be tolerated in a nation whose very existence depends 
upon respect for law. It cannot be permitted because it injures every 
American and tears at the very fabric of our democracy. 

We want public order in America, and we shall have it. But a 
decent public order cannot be achieved solely at the end of a stick, nor 
by confining one race to self-perpetuating poverty. 

Let us create the conditions for a public order based upon equal 
justice. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1967 


The Act I am proposing this year is substantially the same as last 
year’s bill. Some revisions have been incorporated to take account of 
useful suggestions and perfecting amendments made by the 89th Con- 
gress. I believe these revisions offer a basis for common action. 

I recommend the adoption of a national policy against discrimina- 
tion in housing on account of race, color, religion or national origin. I 
propose the adoption of progressive steps to carry out this policy. 

I recommend the clarification and strengthening of existing Federal 
criminal laws against interference with Federal rights. 

I recommend requirements for the selection of juries in Federal 
courts to guard against discrimination and insure that juries are properly 
representative of the community. 

I recommend legislation to eliminate all forms of discrimination in 
the selection of state court juries. 

I recommend that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 be amended to 
authorize the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission to issue judi- 
cially enforceable cease-and-desist orders. 

I recommend the extension, for an additional five years, of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights. 

I recommend a 90 percent increase in appropriations for the Com- 
munity Relations Service. 

These measures are not new. I have recommended and supported 
them in the past. I urge the Congress to act favorably upon them 
because justice and human dignity demand these protections for each 
American citizen. 


EQUAL JUSTICE IN HOUSING 


For most Americans, the availability of housing depends upon one 
factor—their ability to pay. 
| For too many, however, there are other crucial factors—the color 
of their skin, their religion or their national origin. 
| When a Negro seeks a decent home for himself and his family, he 
frequently finds that the door is closed. It remains closed—though the 
Negro may be a serviceman who has fought for freedom. 

The result of countless individual acts of discrimination is the spawn- 
ing of urban ghettoes, where housing is inferior, overcrowded and too 
often overpriced. 
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Statistics tell a part of the story. Throughout the nation, almost 
twice as many nonwhites as whites occupy deteriorating or dilapidated 
housing. In Watts, 32.5 percent of all housing is overcrowded, compared 
with 11.5 percent for the Nation as a whole. 

In Harlem, more than 237,000 people live in an area consisting of 
three and one-half square miles. This is a density of 105 people per acre. 
Ninety percent of the buildings in Harlem are more than 30 years old, 
and almost half were built before the end of the nineteenth century. 

The environment of most urban ghettoes is the same: inferior public 
facilities and services—streets, lighting, parks; sanitation and police pro- 
tection; inferior schools; and isolation from job opportunities. In every 
sphere of urban life the ghetto-dweller is shortchanged. 

A child growing up in such an environment must overcome tre- 
mendous man-made obstacles to become a useful citizen. The misery we 
tolerate today multiplies the misery of tomorrow. 

Many of our existing and proposed programs—though not directed 
simply at relieving the problems of any particular minority group—will 
relieve conditions found in their most acute form in the urban ghetto. 
These programs are necessary and they must be fully supported. 

But money and assistance are not enough. Since the ratification of 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution, this Nation has been com- 
mitted to accord every citizen the equal protection of its laws. We must 
strengthen that commitment as it relates to discrimination in housing—a 
problem that is national in scope. 

The legislation I recommend would ultimately apply to all housing 
in the United States. It would go into effect by progressive stages. 

The proposed legislation would direct the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to carry out education and conciliation measures to 
seek an end to discrimination in housing. He would call conferences of 
leaders in the housing industry, consult with state and local officials, and 
work with private organizations. 

The prohibition against discrimination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing would become effective progressively over a two-year period: 


—Immediately, to housing already covered by the Presidential 
order on equal opportunities in housing. 

—During 1968, to dwellings sold or rented by someone other than 
their occupant, and to dwellings for five or more families. 
Essentially, this stage would cover large apartment houses and 
real estate developments. 


—In 1969, the Act would apply to all housing. 


This Act would be aimed at commercial transactions, not at the 
privacy of the home. It would outlaw discriminatory practices in financ- 
ing housing and in providing real estate brokers’ services. It would 
prohibit “block-busting,” by which unscrupulous dealers seek to frighten 
homeowners into selling quickly, out of fear that the value of their homes 
will decline. 

In every instance, the legislation would require the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to try to achieve a voluntary solution. 
Only if such a settlement could not be reached would the Secretary be 
authorized to hold an administrative hearing. If, after an administrative 
hearing, a violation of the law were found, the Secretary would be 
authorized to issue a judicially enforceable cease-and-desist order. 
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The Secretary would work with State and municipal fair housing 
agencies that already exist. In appropriate cases he would be authorized 
to rely on their enforcement of the State and city laws. 

The Attorney General would be empowered to support these en- 
forcement efforts, when he had reason to believe that a general pattern or 
practice of discrimination exists. 

Last year the legislation I proposed to ban discrimination in housing 
stirred great controversy. Although a majority of both Houses in the 
Congress favored that legislation, it was not enacted. Some of the prob- 
lems raised by its adversaries were real; most involved myths and mis- 
information. The summer riots in our cities did as much damage to 
the chances of passing that legislation as the unfounded fears of many 
Americans and the opposition of special interest groups. 

There should be no need for laws to require men to deal fairly and 
decently with their fellowman. There should be no need to enact a law 
prohibiting discrimination in housing—just as there should have been 
no need to send registrars to enforce voting rights, to issue guidelines 
to require desegregation of our schools, to bring suits in Federal courts 
to insure equal access to public accommodations, and to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

But the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 were necessary and they have moved this country 
toward our goal of providing a decent life for each of our citizens. 

I am proposing fair housing legislation again this year because it 
is decent and right. Injustice must be opposed, however difficult or 
unpopular the issue. 

I believe that fair housing legislation must and will be enacted by 
the Congress of the United States. I was proud to be a member of the 
Congresses that enacted the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 and as 
President to sign into law the 1964 and 1965 Acts. I believe that genera- 
tions to come would look upon the enactment of this legislation by the 
90th Congress as one of its proudest achievements. I cannot urge too 
strongly that the Congress act promptly on this legislation. 

Today the subject of fair housing is engulfed in a cloud of mis- 
information and unarticulated fear. Some believe the value of their 
homes must decline if their neighborhoods are integrated. They fear 
the conversion of their communities into unsightly slums, if a family of 
a different color moves into a house across the street. Neither of these 
events need occur. In an atmosphere of reason and justice, they would 
not occur. In the scores of cities and states that have such laws these 
events have not occurred. 

The task of informing the minds and enlightening the consciences 
of those who are subject to these fears should begin at once. Churches 
can help perform this task with a unique competence—and they should. 
So should civic organizations, public officials, human relations commis- 
sions, labor unions and private industries. It must be done. The sooner 
it is done, the nearer we will come to that just America it is our purpose 
to achieve. 








INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS 


Another basic test of equal justice is whether all men are free to 
exercise rights established by the Congress and the Constitution. A 
right has little meaning unless it can be freely exercised. This applies 
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in particular to Negro Americans who seek to vote, attend school, and 
utilize public accommodations on an equal basis. 

Negro children have been abused for attending previously segre- 
gated schools. Shots have been fired into the homes of their parents. 
Employers who practiced nondiscrimination have been harassed. Most 
shocking of all are the crimes which result in loss of life. Some of the 
victims have been Negroes; others were whites devoted to the cause of 
justice. 

State and local officials are primarily responsible for preventing and 
punishing acts of violence. In many cases, however, these officials have 
not been able to detect or prosecute the perpetrators of the crimes. In 
some, unfortunately, they have not been willing to meet their obligations. 
For these reasons and because violence has too often been used to deny 
Federal rights, there is need for Federal legislation. 

Present Federal statutes are inadequate in several respects. Maxi- 
mum penalties are too low for crimes which cause death or serious injury. 
Only in some instances do the statutes reach misconduct by private per- 
sons not acting in concert with public officials. Existing laws do not spell 
out clearly the Federal rights which they protect. 


To remedy these deficiencies, I recommend legislation to: 


—Specify the activities which are protected, including voting, 
purchasing a home, holding a job, attending a school, obtaining 
service in a restaurant or other place of public accommodation. 

—Prohibit acts or threats of violence, by private individuals act- 
ing alone or public officials, directed against Negroes or mem- 
bers of other minority groups because they are or have been 
participating in those activities. 

—Authorize victims of violence to bring civil actions for damages 
or injunctive relief. 


The penalties prescribed are graduated, depending on the gravity 
of the offense. When physical injury results, the maximum penalty is 
$10,000 and ten years. When death occurs, the sentence may be im- 
prisonment for any term of years or for life. 


FEDERAL AND STATE JURIES 


A fair jury is fundamental to our historic traditions of justice. 

Fairness is most likely to result when the jury is selected from a broad 
cross section of the community. The exclusion of particular groups or 
classes from jury duty not only denies defendants their right to an im- 
partial jury. It also denies members of the excluded group the opportu- 
nity to fulfill an important obligation of citizenship and to participate in 
the processes of their government. 

On many occasions, I have emphasized the importance of respect 
for the law. Yet, creating respect for legal institutions becomes virtually 
impossible when parts of our judicial system operate unlawfully or give 
the appearance of unfairness. 

Current methods of Federal court jury selection have sometimes 
resulted in the exclusion of Negroes and other minority groups. Often 
the cause lay in the method of selection. 


I recommend legislation to: 


—Eliminate discrimination in the selection of juries in Federal 
courts. 
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—Insure that juries in Federal courts are uniformly drawn from 
a broad cross section of the community. 


To reduce to a minimum the possibility of arbitrary exclusion of 
certain groups, the act will spell out in detail the selection procedures 
to be followed in all Federal district courts. Names of prospective jurors 
would be obtained by random selection from voter lists—a broadly 
representative source in almost all parts of the country, now that the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 is being implemented. Under the bill only 
objective standards, including basic literacy requirements found in exist- 
ing law, could be used to determine the qualifications of a prospective 
juror. 

Legislation to deal with selection of State court juries is also needed. 
There has been persistent, intentional discrimination in juror selection in 
some localities. A recent case involved jury discrimination in a county 
whose population in 1960 was more than 70 percent Negro. Of the 
persons listed on the jury rolls between 1953 and 1965, less than two 
percent were Negro. No Negro had ever served as a member of a jury 
in that county. 

Numerous criminal convictions obtained in State courts have been 
set aside on the ground that Negroes were excluded from the juries. Such 
court decisions may assure justice in a particular case. They cannot 
reform the jury selection systems. 

The Fourteenth Amendment establishes equality before the law 
and charges the Congress with enforcing that requirement. Such fla- 
grant, persistent abuses as are revealed in many recent jury selection cases 
cannot be tolerated by a society which prides itself on the rule of law. 

I recommend legislation to: 

—Prohibit discrimination on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex, or economic status in the selection of State 
or local juries. 

—Authorize the Attorney General to sue State or local jury 
officials who exclude Negroes or members of other minority 
groups from juries. 

—Prescribe new remedies to make it easier to prove jury 
discrimination. 

—Authorize the courts to issue a variety of orders specially tailored 


to eliminate the most common methods by which jury discrimi- 
nation is practiced. 





EQUAL JUSTICE IN EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited discrimination in hiring, 
promotion and working conditions, as well as discrimination in the 
membership practices of labor organizations. ‘The Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission was created to carry out the Congressional 
mandate. 

The Commission was directed to eliminate discriminatory employ- 
ment practices by informal methods of conciliation and persuasion. By 
the end of this fiscal year, the Commission will have completed over two 
thousand investigations and more than five hundred conciliation efforts. 
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This is hard work, but when it succeeds, case by case it opens up new 
opportunities to: 


—The minority group employees of an aircraft company, who 
no longer are confined to dead-end jobs but now have training 
opportunities in 40 job classifications. 

—The employees of a large ship construction firm which has 
improved the job rights of over 5,000 Negroes. 


Unlike most other Federal regulatory agencies, the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission was not given enforcement powers. If 
efforts to conciliate or persuade are unsuccessful, the Commission itself 
is powerless. For the individual discriminated against, there remains 
only a time-consuming and expensive lawsuit. 


In considering the proper role of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, it is important to bear in mind that non-white 
unemployment remains disproportionately high: 


—In 1966, the unemployment rate was 3.3 percent for white 
persons. It was 7.3 percent for non-whites. 

—Non-white unemployment in 1965 was twice the rate for whites. 
In 1966, the ratio rose to 2.2 to 1. 

—Among youth not attending school, the unemployment rate in 
1966 was 8.5 percent for whites and 20.3 percent for non-whites. 


No single factor explains the differences in the unemployment rates 
of non-whites and whites. But part of the disparity is clearly attribut- 
able to discrimination. For that reason, effective remedies against dis- 
crimination are essential. 


I recommend legislation to give the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission authority to issue orders, after a fair hearing, to require the 
termination of discriminatory employment practices. 

The cease-and-desist orders of the Commission would be enforce- 
able in the Federal Courts of Appeal and subject to judicial review there. 
These powers are similar to those of other Federal regulatory agencies. 

Enforcement power would harmonize the procedures of the Com- 
mission with the prevailing practice among States and cities that have 
had fair employment practices agencies for many years. It would reduce 
the burden on individual complainants and on the Federal courts. It 
would enhance the orderly implementation of this important national 
policy. 


THE COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The United States Commission on Civil Rights has, since its crea- 
tion in 1957, proved to be an exceptionally valuable agency. This 
bipartisan fact-finding agency has contributed substantially to our deter- 
mined effort to assure the civil rights of all Americans. Its investiga- 
tions and studies have contributed to important changes in the laws and 
policies of the Federal government. Publications of the Commission— 
in the fields of voting, housing, employment, schoo] segregation, and 
equality of opportunity in government programs—have been helpful to 
other government agencies and to private groups interested in equality 
of opportunity. 
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The Commission has also served as a clearinghouse for information 
on civil rights matters. It has provided information on Federal laws, 
programs and services to assist communities and private organizations 
in dealing with civil rights issues and with economic and social prob- 
lems affecting race relations. 


Under existing law, the term of the Commission expires on Janu- 
ary 31, 1968. But much more remains to be done. 


I recommend that the life of the Commission be extended for an 
additional five years. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 recognized the importance of pro- 
viding bridges of understanding for communities across the land strug- 
gling with problems of equal justice and discrimination. Last year, I 
recommended, and you in the Congress approved, the transfer of the 
Community Relations Service to the Department of Justice to make it 
a more effective instrument of national policy. 


This year, I recommend that the funds for the work of the Com- 
munity Relations Service be increased by 90 percent—from $1.4 million 
to $2.7 million. 

In city after city and county after county, the men of the Com- 
munity Relations Service have worked, quietly and effectively, behind 
the scenes, to conciliate disputes before they flared up in the courtrooms 
or on the streets. 


I deeply believe that, under our democratic system, the work of 
conciliation can be brought to bear increasingly to remove many of the 
injustices, intentional and unintentional, which derive from prejudice. 
It is in this spirit and with this conviction that I request a substantial 
increase in the funds appropriated to the Community Relations Service. 


EQUAL JUSTICE 


We adopted a Constitution “to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure the domestic tranquility,” and “provide for the common 
defense.” 


In our wars Americans, Negro and white, have fought side by side 
to defend freedom. Negro soldiers—like white soldiers—have won every 
medal for bravery our country bestows. The bullets of our enemies do 
not discriminate between Negro Marines and white Marines. They kill 
and maim whomever they strike. 

The American Negro has waited long for first-class citizenship—for 
his right for equal justice. But he has long accepted the full responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

If there were any doubt, one need only look to the servicemen who 
man our defenses. In Vietnam, 10.2 percent of our soldiers are Ameri- 
can Negroes bearing equal responsibilities in the fight for freedom—but 
at home, 11 percent of our people are American Negroes struggling for 
equal opportunities. 

The bullets at the battlefront do not discriminate—but the land- 
lords at home do. The pack of the Negro soldier is as heavy as the white 
soldier’s—but the burden his family at home bears is far heavier. In 
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war, the Negro American has given this nation his best—but this nation 
has not given him equal justice. 





It is time that the Negro be given equal justice. In America, the S 
rights of citizenship are conferred by birth—not by death in battle. ( 
It is our duty—as well as our privilege—to stand before the world 
as a nation dedicated to equal justice. There may be doubts about some 
policies or programs, but there can be no doubt about the rights of each ( 
man to stand on equal ground before his government and with his fellow 
man. 
On June 4, 1965, at Howard University, I spoke about the challenge ;' 


confronting this Nation—“‘to fulfill these rights.” What I said then has ‘ 
even greater importance and meaning for every American today: 

“Freedom is the right to share fully and equally in American 
society—to vote, to hold a job, to enter a public place, to go to school. 
It is the right to be treated in every part of our national life as a person 
equal in dignity and promise to all others. 

“But freedom is not enough. You do not wipe away the scars of 
centuries by saying: Now you are free to go where you want, do as you 
desire, and choose the leaders you please. 

“You do not take a person who, for years, has been hobbled by chains 
and liberate him, bring him up to the starting line of a race and then 
say, ‘You are free to compete with all the others,’ and still justly believe 
that you have been completely fair. 

“Thus it is not enough just to open the gates of opportunity. All of 
our citizens must have the ability to walk through those gates. 

“This is the next and more profound stage of the battle for civil 
rights. We seek not just freedom but opportunity—not just legal equity 
but human ability—not just equality as a right and a theory, but equality 
as a fact and asa result. 

“For the task is to give 20 million Negroes the same chance as every 
other American to learn and grow, to work and share in society, to develop 
their abilities—physical, mental and spiritual, and to pursue their indi- 
vidual happiness. 





*% * % * * * * 


“There is no single easy answer to all of these problems. 

“Jobs are part of the answer. They bring the income which permits 
a man to provide for his family. 

“Decent homes in decent surroundings, and a chance to learn—an 
equal chance to learn—are part of the answer. 

“Welfare and social programs better designed to hold families to- 
gether are part of the answer. 

“Care of the sick is part of the answer. 

“An understanding heart by all Americans is also a large part of 
the answer. 

“To all these fronts—and a dozen more—I will dedicate the expand- 
ing efforts of the Johnson Administration.” 


Lynvon B. JoHNSOoN 
The White House 
February 15, 1967 
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Equal Justice 


Statement by the President on His Message to the 
Congress, Recorded for Radio and Television. 
February 15, 1967 


Today I have sent to the Congress my proposals for the 
Civil Rights Act of 1967. 

It is in many respects very similar to the measure I asked 
Congress to adopt last year. As you will remember, that 
measure was favored by a majority of both Houses and 
actually passed the House, but never did get to a vote in 
the Senate. 

Though we were not successful last year, I am asking 
Congress to bar discrimination in housing, and to secure 
other very basic rights for every citizen of this land. 

I am doing this for one reason—because it is right. 
And I am doing it in the name of millions of Americans, 
both white and Negro, who object to treating their fellow 
citizens one way on the battlefield, and another way in 
the country they are fighting to defend. 


nore: The President recorded the statement for radio and televi- 
sion broadcast. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Ready Reserves of the Armed Forces 
Executive Order 11327. February 15, 1967 


AssIcninc AuTuHoriry To Orper CERTAIN PERSONS 
IN THE ReaApy RESERVE TO AcTIVE Duty 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Title I of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-687, 80 Stat. 980), and by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense, and, when des- 
ignated by him for this purpose, any of the Secretaries 
of the military departments of the Department of De- 
fense, are hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
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the authority vested in the President until June 30, 1968, 
by Title I of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1967, to order to active duty any member of the 
Ready Reserve of an armed force who— 
(1) is not assigned to, or participating satisfactorily 
in, a unit in the Ready Reserve, and 
(2) has not fulfilled his statutory reserve obligation, 
and 
(3) has not served on active duty or active duty for 
training for a total of twenty-four months. 

Sec. 2. In pursuance of the provisions of Title I of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1967, the 
Secretary of Defense, and, when designated by him for 
this purpose, any of the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments of the Department of Defense, are hereby author- 
ized to require a member ordered to active duty under 
this authority to serve on active duty until his total service 
on active duty or active duty for training equals twenty- 
four months. _ If the enlistment or period of military serv- 
ice of a member of the Ready Reserve ordered to active 
duty under this authority would expire before he has 
served the required period of active duty prescribed 
herein, his enlistment or period of military service may 
be extended until that service on active duty has been 
completed. 

Sec. 3. In pursuance of the provisions of Title I of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1967, and in 
order to achieve fair treatment as between members in 
the Ready Reserve who are being considered for active 
duty under this authority, appropriate consideration shall 
be given to— 

(1) family responsibilities; and 
(2) employment necessary to maintain the national 
health, safety, or interest. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

February 15, 1967 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:51 p.m., 
February 15, 1967] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11327 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 





PROTECTING THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending Measures for 
Consumer Protection in Lending, Investment, Health, and 


Safety. February 16, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Almost 100 years ago the 42nd Congress enacted and President Grant 
signed the first consumer protection law—to prohibit the fraudulent use 


of the mails. 


We have passed many milestones since then on the road to consumer 
protection. One landmark was the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. 
Shortly after its enactment, President Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 
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“The work thus begun must be unflinchingly carried forward in the 
interest both of the public and of the great body of . . . producers who 
are engaged in honest business.” 

Congresses and Presidents have “unflinchingly carried forward” in 
the public interest—from the Federal Trade Commission Act passed dur- 
ing Woodrow Wilson’s day and the Securities Act under Franklin Roose- 
velt, to the Truth-in-Packaging Act under the 89th Congress last year. 

The consumer has also benefited from wise government policies to 
promoie and stabilize prosperity. ‘The American consumer today enjoys 
the highest standard of living ever experienced in the world. And it has 
risen rapidly in recent years. During the past three years, the consumer 
has reaped the harvest of a vigorous prosperity : 


—Nearly 6 million more Americans are at work, contributing to 
production and collecting growing paychecks; 

—Real income after taxes has advanced 13 percent for the average 
American, a gain as large as in the preceding 8 years; 


—The net financial wealth of American families has risen $150 
billion. 


We were concerned with the rise in prices last year, even though 
the incomes of most families outpaced the price level. Over the past 
several months, price increases have waned in intensity. And there is 
clear and welcome evidence that interest rates have been moving down. 
We must take whatever steps are necessary to continue these trends. 

With the cooperation of business, labor and the consumer, Govern- 
ment policies will be working this year 

—to improve our record on prices and interest rates, and 
—to continue the steady growth of family incomes. 


The rising incomes of prosperity have brought new vigor to the 
marketplace. American business has responded with matchless ingenuity 


and enterprise to produce the widest range of quality products ever offered 
for sale. 


But the march of technology that has brought unparalleled abun- 
dance and opportunity to the consumer has also exposed him to new 
complexities and hazards. It has made his choices more difficult. It 
has made many of our laws obsolete and has created the need for new 
legal remedies and safeguards. In short, we are faced with new problems 
of prosperity. 

Most of these problems are resolved in the free competitive market 
through the energies of private enterprise. It is remarkable how well 
the free enterprise system does its job. The Government does not and 


will not tell business what to produce or labor where to work. Nor will 
it tell the consumer what to buy. 


By comparison with the scope of the market, the task of the Govern- 
ment is relatively small. Nonetheless, that task is vital and must be 
executed fully and faithfully. It must be kept up to date with the 
realities of modern life and a sophisticated marketplace. 

The Government must work to make consumer choice fully effective. 
The consumer must be protected against unsafe products, against mis- 
leading information, and against the deceitful practices of a few busi- 
nessmen that can undermine confidence in the vast majority of diligent 
and reputable firms. 
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The 89th Congress fulfilled these responsibilities. It will surely go 
down in history as a consumer’s Congress. I proposed and you in the 
Congress enacted a series of measures designed to protect the consumer 
in the modern supermarket, on the new high-speed turnpikes of America 
and in our growing banking and savings institutions: 


—The Truth-in-Packaging Act has launched a system to tell the 
buyer just what he is purchasing, how much it weighs, and who 
made it. 

—The Traffic and Highway Safety Acts have begun the first 
comprehensive national attack on the mounting toll of death 
and destruction on the highways. 

—The Child Protection Act is safeguarding our youngsters against 
needless tragedy from hazardous toys. 


—Additional insurance protection has been afforded to the mil- 
lions of Americans who place their savings on deposit. 


I now call upon the 90th Congress, in Theodore Roosevelt’s words, 
to carry forward unflinchingly in the public interest, and to build on 
the record of progress of the 89th Congress. For there is important 
unfinished and new business on the agenda to: 


—Provide consumers with accurate and clear information on the 
cost of credit. 

—Give our investors better protection in their purchases of 
undeveloped land, their interests in private pension and welfare 
plans and their holdings of mutual funds. 

—TInsure that medical devices and laboratories designed to aid 
health do not instead intensify illness. 

—Close the gaps in our system of meat inspection. 

—Reshape our laws dealing with hazardous household products. 

—lImprove our shameful record of losses of life and property 
through fires. 

—Minimize the likelihood of massive electric power failures. 

—Insure the safety of natural gas pipelines. 


I have submitted many proposals at this session to benefit the poor 
and the disadvantaged of our land. The recommendations I am making 
today will help all Americans. Most of all, they will help middle income 
families—the vast majority of Americans who can afford to enjoy the 
abundance of the marketplace, but who can ill afford the high cost of 
deceit, misinformation and confusion. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Consumer credit has become an essential feature of the American 
way of life. It permits families with secure and growing incomes to plan 
ahead and to enjoy fully and promptly the ownership of automobiles and 
modern household appliances. It finances higher education for many 
who otherwise could not afford it. To families struck by serious illness 
or other financial setbacks, the opportunity to borrow eases the burden 
by spreading the payments over time. 

Because of these benefits, consumers rely heavily on credit. Out- 
standing consumer credit today totals $95 billion. $75 billion takes the 
form of installment credit. The interest costs on consumer credit alone 
amounted to nearly $13 billion in 1966. 
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The consumer has the right to know the cost of this key item in his 
budget just as much as the price of any other commodity he buys. _ If con- 
sumers are to plan prudently and to shop wisely for credit, they must know 
what it really costs. 

In many instances today, consumers do not know the costs of credit. 
Charges are often stated in confusing or misleading terms. ‘They are 
complicated by “add-ons” and discounts and unfamiliar gimmicks. The 
consumer should not have to be an actuary or a mathematician to under- 
stand the rate of interest that is being charged. 

As a matter of fair play to the consumer, the cost of credit should be 
disclosed fully, simply and clearly. 

Now that the right of consumers to be fully informed is protected 
when they shop in the supermarkets, the time has come to protect that 
right for shoppers who seek credit. 

I recommend the Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 to assure that, when 
the consumer shops for credit, he will be presented with a price tag that 
will tell him the percentage rate per year that is being charged on his 
borrowing. 

We can make an important advance by incorporating the wisdom of 
past discussions on how the costs of credit can best be expressed. As a 
result of these discussions, I recommend legislation to assure: 


—Full and accurate information to the borrower, and 
—Simple and routine calculations for the lender. 


This legislation is urgently needed to: 


—Close an important gap in consumer information. 
—Protect legitimate lenders against competitors who misrepresent 
credit costs. 


The Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 would strengthen the efficiency 
of our credit markets, without restraining them. It would allow the cost 
of credit to be freely determined by informed borrowers and responsible 
lenders. It would permit the volume of consumer credit to be fully 
responsive to the growing needs, ability to pay and aspirations of the 
American consumer. 


THE INVESTING PUBLIC 


With savings derived from an abundant economy, America has 
become a Nation of investors. 

The landmark securities laws enacted during President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first term have provided important safeguards over the last 
three decades to the millions of Americans who invest in stock. The 
deposit insurance laws of the New Deal safeguard our checking and 
savings accounts. 

Today new efforts are needed to assure that Federal protection of 
the investor keeps pace with the changing needs and growing wealth 
of the American economy. There are three areas of rapidly expanding 
investment that require the attention of the Congress in 1967— interstate 
land sales, private pension and welfare plans and mutual funds. 


1. Interstate Land Sales 


Many investors—particularly older Americans—are attracted to 
advertisements offering inexpensive retirement homesites. The inter- 


state mail order sales of such land runs into many millions of dollars 
each year. 


———— 
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Most buyers get what they pay for. But, according to evidence 
obtained by the Senate Subcommittee on Frauds and Misrepresentations 
Affecting the Elderly, “slippery language and omission of important facts” 
have given too many buyers grossly distorted impressions of the land 
they later purchased. 

Some of our senior citizens have become victims of subtle and sharp 
sales practices. They have wasted much of their life savings on a useless 
piece of desert or a swampland. 

A number of states have enacted legislation to deal with these abuses. 
But only the Federal Government can have effective authority over inter- 
state mail order sales. Only the exercise of such authority can protect 
the buyer and legitimate seller alike against loss and injury. 

I recommend the Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act of 1967 
to afford the public greater safeguards against sharp and unscrupulous 
practices. 

Under the Act, developers engaged in interstate commerce, who 
offer to sell unimproved subdivided lots, would be required to disclose 
to potential buyers fully, simply, and clearly all of the material facts 
needed for an informed choice. This can be assured—without burdening 
the legitimate developer—through a Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion registration procedure. The procedure would be similar to the 
proven and effective disclosure technique used for public offerings of 
corporate stock. 


2. Pension and Welfare Plans 


More than 40 million workers on the payroll of American industry 
are now participating in private welfare and pension plans. 

These plans are of vital importance to the worker and his family. 
They are a source of retirement income. They help meet the bills when 
illness or disability strikes. In combination with the Federal social 
security system, they provide a framework of protection for the American 
worker in his old age. 

These private plans have grown sharply. Today, they account for 
assets of $90 billion. The very size of these plans make it essential that 
they be soundly administered in the public interest. Because employer 
and worker alike rely upon them so heavily, they must be operated with 
unquestioned prudence and integrity. 


The vast majority of welfare and pension plans are managed wisely 
by able officials, who follow the strictest code of fair dealing. 

Yet our goal must be to guarantee to every American worker that 
the steward of his particular plan, just as any other trustee, follows the 
highest standards of responsibility. Federal law provides a number of 
safeguards—but there are serious gaps which must be closed. 


The law, for example, does not bar conflicts of interest between the 
plan and its employer company. Nor does it now adequately prohibit 
a conflict between the private or personal interests of the plan’s manager 
and the larger interests of the beneficiaries. There have even been cases 
where managers have obtained loans for themselves and their personal 
friends. 


In some cases, serious abuses of trust have not been reached by the 
law. In other instances, a timely audit could have prevented fraudulent 
activity. But the law requires no such independent check. 
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I recommend the Welfare and Pension Plan Protection Act of 1967 
to extend additional protection to the American worker, his family and 
his employer. 


Under this Act: 


—Time-tested standards of responsibility and fair dealing will be 
required of plan administrators. 


—Yearly independent audits of welfare and pension plans will be 
conducted by certified or licensed public accountants. 

—Disclosure of the plan’s financial activities will be made more 
complete. 

—Maximum limits will be placed on the portion of the plan that 
may be invested in stock of the employer company. 

—The enforcement and investigatory powers of the Secretary of 
Labor will be expanded. 

—Legal remedies will be available to recover losses to the bene- 


ficiary resulting from breaches of faith by administrators of the 
plan. 


This law will not interfere with the discretion of plan managers in 
making legitimate investment decisions. It will, however, insure the 
worker and his family that their welfare and pension plans will be admin- 
istered fairly and honestly. 


3. Mutual Funds 


In 1940, President Roosevelt signed the Investment Company Act— 
and for the first time direct protection was extended to the investor in a 
mutual fund. 


At that time, about 300,000 Americans held mutual fund shares, 
worth $450 million. ‘Today, mutual fund investors number more than 
3.5 million. Their holdings are worth over $38 billion. Many of these 
investors are families of modest means. 

The spectacular growth of the mutual fund industry is an indication 
of its popularity and of the important role it plays in the economy. 
Through these funds, the small investor can obtain professional manage- 
ment and an interest in a diversified portfolio of securities. He expects 
to and is willing to pay reasonable fees for these services. 


The vast expansion of mutual funds, particularly in the last decade, 
has brought to the fore new issues which were either non-existent or of 
secondary importance when the Investment Company Act was passed 
over a quarter of a century ago. A wise and forward-looking Congress 
in 1940 authorized the Securities and Exchange Commission to conduct 
a study of mutual funds if “any substantial further increase in the size of 
investment companies creates any problem involving the protection of 
investors or the public interest.” 


Acting under this mandate, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has made periodic studies of the mutual fund industry. Two months ago, 
the Commission submitted to the Congress a thoughtful and exhaustive 


346-page analysis, “Public Policy Implications of Investment Company 
Growth.” 


The SEC report reaffirms the diligent manner in which the funds 
are managed and cites the proud record of the industry. However, it 
raises a number of serious questions when it states that: 
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—The great economies of size resulting from the growth of funds 
have brought vast profits to fund managers. But these econo- 
mies have not been shared adequately with the investor. 

—Sales charges for mutual funds may often be unnecessarily high. 

—Investors of modest means have purchased “front end load” 
plans under which as much as 50% of their payments during 
the first year are deducted as sales commissions. They may face 
a substantial loss if financial difficulties force them to withdraw 

) from the plan at an early date. In many cases the consumer 

is unaware of other forms of mutual fund investment which may 

be available at lower costs. 


The Commission’s study concludes that mutual fund shareholders 
need additional safeguards in the areas mentioned above and that protec- 

tions under present law should be extended. 
I urge the Congress to give careful consideration to the Report and 
recommendations of the Securities and Exchange Commission. In my 
judgment, they provide a sound basis for measures which will be beneficial 


to the investing public and promote the health and stability of the industry 
itself. 








PROTECTING THE PUBLIC'S HEALTH 


Today, we have a network of safeguards protecting the public’s 
) health. 
In 1938 the Congress strengthened the Food, Drug and Cosmetics 
| Act to require that the safety of drugs be cleared prior to marketing. 
In 1962, the law was further reinforced to require that the effectiveness 
of drugs also be cleared prior to marketing. 
The value of these laws is beyond question. Nonetheless, important 
gaps in the law remain which should be closed now. 


1. Insuring the Safety and Effectiveness of Medical Devices 

Under present law, dangerous and worthless devices may be 

marketed until the Government—sometimes by chance, sometimes by 

complaint—discovers them and gathers the necessary evidence to estab- 
lish that they are hazardous or ineffective. This is a laborious process. 
It requires many months. It is costly. 

In the meantime, the elderly and the seriously ill suffer most. 
Improper treatment with worthless devices can be the cruelest hoax of all. 

We want to foster continued research and development of life- 
saving devices. But we must be sure they have been adequately tested 
before they are put on the market. We cannot be sure today. 

Congressional testimony has revealed that 


—Defective nails and screws for bone repair have required 
repeated operations to correct the damage. 

—Some artificial eyes have resulted in serious infection. 

—Useless heating and vibrating devices have caused the ill to 
squander their money and delay the pursuit of effective treat- 
ment. 

—X-ray machines, which could have been properly safeguarded 
at little cost, emitted excessive doses of radiation. 


I recommend the Medical Device Safety Act of 1967. 
Under this Act, the Food and Drug Administration would be 
required to pre-clear certain therapeutic materials—such as artificial 
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organ transplants—used mainly on or in the body. In addition, the 
FDA will establish standards to assure the safety and performance of 
certain classes of widely used devices—bone pins, catheters, x-ray equip- 
ment, and diathermy machines. 

In every case, the rights of the parties will be protected by fair 
hearings. 

This new law will not apply to simple and ordinary patient care 
items which have withstood the test of time and are generally recog- 
nized as safe and reliable. It will not apply to an item specially ordered 
or designed by a surgeon or physician. Nor will it inhibit the research 
and development essential to the advancement of the medical arts. It 
will, however, protect physician and patient alike from devices which 
are dangerous and unreliable. 

2. Improving our Clinical Laboratories 


Most clinical laboratories render outstanding and dedicated services 
to patients and doctors. But the sub-standard clinical laboratory remains 
outside the reach of the law. There have been deeply disturbing revela- 
tions of inaccurate medical tests performed by some of these laboratories. 
These tests have caused serious harm to the health and have threatened 
the lives of patients. 

Consider the following: 


—Expert studies indicate that one out of every four diagnostic 
tests conducted by clinical laboratories may be inaccurate. 

—Mismatched blood transfusions have caused serious injury or 
death. 

—Falsely low hemoglobin readings have resulted in transfusions 
patients did not need. 

—TInaccurate tests have resulted in the needless prescription of 
highly toxic drugs. 

—False tests have resulted in cruel anxiety to the patient and his 
family. 

I recommend the Clinical Laboratories Improvement Act of 1967. 

Under this Act, clinical laboratories engaged in interstate commerce 
would be licensed by the U.S. Surgeon General and required to comply 
with minimum performance standards set by him. 

We will also provide, under the “Partnership for Health Act,” a 
series of flexible matching grants to State and city health departments to 
strengthen their procedures for evaluating the skill and performance of 
clinical laboratories not in interstate commerce. 


ASSURING WHOLESOME MEAT 


For 60 years, the Federal meat inspection program has removed 
unwholesome and adulterated products from the Nation’s meat counters. 
The American housewife knows she can count on the quality of inspected 
meat. Indeed, she may expect that all the meat she buys deserves her 
confidence. 

Yet, millions of tons of meat are not subjected to these high standards 
of inspection. Nearly 15 percent of the fresh meat supply and almost 
25 percent of processed meat products do not enter into interstate com- 
merce and are therefore not inspected under the Federal program. AI- 
though some of this meat is inspected under State and local programs, 
most of it receives no inspection at all. 
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It should be our goal to provide full assurance of the wholesomeness 
of all meat products offered for sale to the housewife. This assurance 
can best be developed through a Federal-State partnership for consumer 
protection. 

I recommend the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967. 

This legislation would modernize the present Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, a law which has been amended only once since its enactment in 
1907. Under the strengthened legislation, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to: 


—Enter into cooperative agreements with States seeking to raise 
their standards of meat inspection. 

—Furnish these cooperating States with up to half of the admin- 
istrative cost of the inspection program and a major share of 
the cost of training personnel to man the program. 





This legislation would greatly enhance the wholesomeness of our 
total meat supply. 


PROTECTIONS AGAINST HAZARDS IN THE HOME 


Time and again during the 20th Century, Congress has enacted new 
legislation to protect the health and safety of consumers. Our lawmakers 
have responded to changing needs and circumstances. Often they have 
been spurred by particular tragedies or specific disclosures. 

News stories about young girls burned by flaming sweaters brought 
swift Congressional action in 1953 to deal with certain flammable wearing 
apparel. The tragic deaths of children by suffocation in refrigerators 
led to the Refrigerator Safety Act. 

It is right and gratifying that the national conscience responds vig- 
orously to such events. But the result is a patchwork of frequently unco- 
ordinated laws, incomplete and uneven in coverage, often containing 
loopholes and gaps unknown and unrecognized by the general public. 
The time has come to take an over-all look at our national safety legisla- 
tion and to determine how it can best be streamlined to meet the needs 
of today. 





1. National Commission on Product Safety 


It is particularly urgent to review our safeguards against hazardous 
household products. Recent estimates indicate that over 400,000 acci- 
dents a year can be attributed to powermowers, washing machines, power 
tools, and cooking utensils. 

Consumers must, of course, exercise proper caution in using equip- 
ment which inherently has some risk. But consumers should not be 
exposed to unnecessary risks resulting from improper design or defective 
manufacture. Today, too often, the consumer cannot be sure where 
[ such hazards lie. 

The time has come for a comprehensive review of the: 
—Scope and potential of voluntary industry efforts to develop 
safety standards and to engage in self-regulation. 
—Relationship among Federal, State and local laws and regula- 
tions. 
—Proper identification of products which present undue and un- 
reasonable hazards to the health and safety of consumers. 
—Question of responsibility and enforcement, particularly of man- 
ufacturers’ liability for injuries caused by hazardous products. 
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When we have the answers to these questions, we can move from a 


patchwork of regulation to the comprehensive network of safeguards the 
American consumer deserves. 


I recommend that the Congress enact legislation establishing a Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety to insure prompt study of these 
questions by America’s outstanding experts. 


The entire Nation would look forward to a full report from the 
Commission, including proposals to establish uniform, comprehensive 
and effective safeguards in the area of household products. 


2. Strengthening the Flammable Fabrics Act 
There is one gap, however, in existing legislation which is so glaring 
that action should not be delayed. The Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953 


has done much to keep extremely flammable clothing out of the Nation’s 
stores. 


But the standard of flammability established under that Act is defi- 
cient. The Act does not cover many articles of clothing which can be 
consumed by fire almost instantaneously. It is narrowly restricted to 
certain wearing apparel. It does not extend to such every day items as 
baby blankets, drapes, carpets and upholstery fabrics. 

I recommend legislation to broaden and strengthen the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to close these gaps in the law. 


3. Fire Safety Act 


The strengthening of the Flammable Fabrics Act should be one early 
step in a major national effort to reduce our shameful loss of life and 
property resulting from fires. In 1965, some 12,000 lives and $1.75 billion 
worth of property were lost to fire. Our per capita death rate through 
fire was about four times as great as that of the United Kingdom and over 
six times as great as that of Japan. We can do better, and we must. 


We must begin by developing improved information about the num- 
ber and causes of fires and their costs in terms of property, lives, and 
injuries. 

The Federal Government must also begin to support and supplement 
private research efforts on fire-fighting and fire prevention. It should 
work to expand public education about fire prevention. It should extend 
a helping hand to communities willing to innovate and experiment in the 
field of fire control and prevention. 

I recommend the Fire Safety Act of 1967. 

This Act will authorize and support the: 


—Collection, analysis, and dissemination of comprehensive, de- 
tailed fire information. 


—lInitiation of a fire safety research program. 
—Improved education for those who prevent and control fire. 


—Educational programs to inform the public of its opportunities 
and responsibilities for fire prevention. 


—Pilot projects to improve and upgrade the efficiency of fire- 


fighting professions and to promote more effective application 
of fire safety principles in construction. 
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INCREASED ELECTRIC POWER RELIABILITY 


The electric power industry, consisting of over 3,000 separately- 
owned systems—public, private, and cooperative—supplies a great and 
growing share of America’s energy requirements. Electric power con- 
sumption in this country doubles every decade. 

Electricity has helped to fulfill the promise of modern America. 
The electric power industry has provided this Nation with the most de- 
pendable and widespread electric service enjoyed by any people. Utili- 
ties have joined together to create systems that span thousands of miles 
and operate at efficient and economical extra high voltages. 

We have become almost totally reliant on electric power and on the 
systems that carry it to our homes, offices, factories and farms. The 
Northeast blackout in November 1965—affecting 30 million people in 6 
States and Canada—was a spectacular reminder of how vital an unin- 
terrupted flow of electric power is to our safety, defense, health and 
convenience. Subsequent power failures of lesser magnitude elsewhere 
in the country have intensified the concern of every citizen. The Nation’s 
dependence on electric power requires further efforts to assure that service 
becomes even more reliable in the future. 


Government and industry experts are now completing their assess- 
ment of the lessons of the Northeast power blackout. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that greater coordination is needed among the various 
utilities to reap the benefits of reliability and economy inherent in huge 
generating units and extra high voltage transmission lines. 

It is also becoming evident that power systems must be carefully 
planned, coordinated, and strengthened to protect the consumer against 
cascading power failures. Much of this effort is already being volun- 
tarily undertaken by America’s great electric power industry. For 
example, in recognition of the importance of coordination 23 utilities in 
an eight-state area recently announced the formation of a regional 
council. 

But more must be done. ‘The final report of the Federal Power 
Commission on the Northeast blackout is now being completed. Recom- 


mendations for legislation will be carefully reviewed by the Executive 
Branch. 

On the basis of this report and our review we shall recommend 
legislation to strengthen coordination among the electric power utilities. 
This coordination will promote the growth of an electric power supply 
system to provide an even higher quality of electric service to the Ameni- 
can consumer. 





NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY 


} Nearly 800,000 miles of pipeline reach out across a continent, linking 
the Nation’s natural gas producing fields to the consumer. This gas brings 
heat and convenience to millions of American homes. It is used increas- 
ingly in industrial processes. 

The safe transmission and distribution of natural gas is essential to 
all of us. 

The natural gas industry is among the most safety conscious in the 
nation. But natural gas is inherently dangerous when it is being trans- 
mitted. It travels through pipelines at enormous pressures. It is highly 
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inflammable. When it burns, it can reach temperatures as high as 2500° 
Fahrenheit. In March 1965, a tragic pipeline failure near Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, killed 17 persons. The recent blaze in Jamaica, New York, 
dramatically underscored how serious a gas pipeline failure can be. 
As pipelines age and as more and more of the system lies under areas 


of high population density, the hazards of pipeline failures—and explo- 
sions—increase. Yet: 


—22 States have no safety regulations. 

—Many of the remaining 28 States have weak or outmoded 
provisions. 

—Although the gas industry has developed safety standards, they 
are not binding and in some instances not adequate. 

—There is no Federal jurisdiction whatsoever over 80 percent of 
the Nation’s gas pipeline mileage and no clear authority to set 
minimum safety standards for the remaining 20 percent. 


With the creation of the Department of Transportation, one agency 
now has responsibility for Federal safety regulation of air, water and land 
transportation, and oil pipelines. It is time to complete this comprehen- 
sive system of safety by giving the Secretary of Transportation authority 
to prescribe minimum safety standards for the movement of natural gas 
by pipeline. 

I recommend the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1967. 

Under the Act, the Secretary of Transportation will develop mini- 
mum safety standards in consultation with the industry, the States, the 
Federal Power Commission and other government agencies. 

These standards will cover the design, installation, operation, and 
maintenance of existing and proposed pipeline facilities, both interstate 
and intrastate, when the facilities are involved in the gathering, trans- 
mission or distribution of natural gas moving in interstate commerce. 
I am confident that the public can expect the full support of the industry 
for strengthened safety standards. 

The Secretary of Transportation will also be given authority to 
investigate and determine the cause of accidents involving gas pipelines. 

If we act now—in the public interest—we can reduce significantly 
the possibility of tragedy later on. 


TO PROTECT THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


In this, my third message to the Congress on advancing the consumer 
interest, I speak in behalf of 200 million Americans. 


I have set forth a series of demanding legislative proposals. They 


will require careful and deliberate consideration by the Congress and 
diligent efforts by the Executive Branch once they are enacted. 


The cost to taxpayers of carrying out these proposals is very small. 
The savings to them as consumers will be great—in dollars, in safety and 
in peace of mind. 


These proposals call for the united support of business, labor and 
consumers. 


Their purpose is to provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


They serve the objectives I set forth six years ago, almost to the day, 
before the National Industrial Conference Board: 
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“This Administration seeks no cold wars with—or among—those it 
serves; not with business or labor, not among producer and consumer .. . 
With all—and among all—we seek warm and respectful alliances, so 
that in common purpose and joint effort we may assure success for free- 


dom’s cause.” 


The White House 
February 16, 1967 


Lynvon B. JOHNSON 





Protecting the American Consumer 


Statement by the President on His Message to the 
Congress, Recorded for Radio and Television. 
February 16, 1967 


I have today asked the Congress to enact a series of 
major proposals to protect our American consumer. 

Nothing could be more vital to our system of free enter- 
prise—for the consumer is every man, every woman, every 
child in this Nation. 

The American consumer enjoys the highest standard of 
living of any time in our history. But there is important, 
unfinished business needed to strengthen the efficiency and 
the fairness of our marketplace. We must act and I think 
we should act now to protect every American against un- 
safe products, against misleading information, against the 
deceitful practices of a few. 

Our goal is to provide for the greatest good—for the 
greatest number. And we must never lose sight of that 
goal. 
note: The President recorded the statement for radio and televi- 


sion broadcast. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 


National Farm Safety Week, 1967 


Proclamation 3768. February 16, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Agriculture remains America’s first and most important 
industry. It supplies food for our people and for many 
millions throughout the world, and a vast measure of the 
raw materials used in the making of other products. 

Therefore, whatever diminishes or impedes the effi- 
ciency and productivity of our farmers is detrimental to 
men and women everywhere, Each year, accidents kill 
thousands of farm people, and disable nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million more. The resultant economic loss that 
must be borne by farm families and the Nation approaches 
two billion dollars. 


This waste of human and economic resources, along 
with the tragic physical and psychological damage suf- 
fered by farm men, women, and children, should prompt 
us to regard the rural accident problem a matter for 
national concern. 

For this reason, I urge all farm families to help make 
their farms and communities safer by eliminating hazards 
and discontinuing unsafe practices that cause or con- 
tribute to accidents. This is the objective of National 
Farm Safety Week, 1967. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America do hereby call on the 
people of the Nation to observe the week of July 23, 1967, 
as National Farm Safety Week. I urge all persons who 
live on farms, and those persons and groups allied with 
agriculture, to respond to applying full energy to the 
ongoing task of reducing accidents at work, in homes, at 
recreation, and on the roadways. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 

February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[sEAL] hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independ- 

ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-first. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
NicHoLas DEB. KatzENBACH 
Acting Secretary of State 

NOTE: Proclamation 3768 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 


eral Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 


United States Military Academy 


Announcement of Appointments To Fill Vacancies on 
the Board of Visitors. February 16, 1967 


President Johnson today announced two appointments 
to fill existing vacancies on the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy. 

Mr. Frederick Russell Kappel, retired, chairman of the 
board of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
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pany, was appointed to fill the vacancy created by the 
term expiration of the appointment of Robert Conahay. 

Mr. James A. Suffridge, president of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL—CIO, was appointed to 
replace Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America. 

The Board of Visitors is composed of six public mem- 
bers serving 3-year terms. The Board conducts an annual 
visit to the Military Academy at which time they look 
into the state of morale and discipline, the curriculum, 
instruction, physical equipment, fiscal affairs, and aca- 
demic methods of the Academy. The Board’s findings 
and recommendations are then developed and forwarded 
to the President. The other members on the Military 
Academy Board are: 


May. Gen. Letr J. Sverprup, USAR, Ret., president of Sverdrup & 
Purcell Associates 

Dr. Frepertck Lawson Hovpe, president, Purdue University 

Dr. Franx A. Rose, president, University of Alabama 

Gen. James F. Cotuins, USA, Ret., president, American National 
Red Cross 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Agency’s Sixth Annual Report. 
February 17, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting herewith the Sixth Annual Report 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. I do so 
with considerable satisfaction, since this year has seen 
significant progress in this Nation’s twenty-year effort to 
bring under control the armaments which are the product 
of man’s twentieth-century ingenuity. 

In 1966 a significant link was added to the still slender 
chain of arms control agreements—a treaty banning 
weapons of mass destruction in outer space and on celestial 
bodies. Its significance will grow as our mastery of space 
grows, and our children will remark the wisdom of this 
agreement to a greater degree than the present state of 
our own knowledge quite permits today. 

The past year has also brought us close to another agree- 
ment, one of even greater immediacy—a treaty to prevent 
the further spread of nuclear weapons here on earth. Our 
hopes are high that this long effort will soon be crowned 
with success. 

The United States has been trying to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons since 1946. At that time 
Bernard Baruch, speaking for the United States at the 
United Nations, said “If we fail we have damned every 
man to be the slave of fear.” It is true that we failed then, 
but we did not become the “slaves of fear”; instead we 
persisted. In the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 
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1961, Congress decreed that the search for ways to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war should 
become a matter of first emphasis for the United States 
Government. The establishment of an independent 
Agency to work out ways to bring the arms race under 
control was the act of a rational people who refused to 
submit to the fearful implications of the nuclear age. 

Several things are evident from a reading of this 
Report. The first is that we are succeeding, after a few 
short years, in developing an integrated and highly expert 
attack on the problem of arms control and disarmament. 
Our security has two faces—strength and restraint; arms 
and arms control. We have come to the point where our 
thinking about weapons is paralleled by our thinking about 
how to control them. The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency plays a central role in this development. 

The second is that despite the magnitude and com- 
plexity of armament imposed. on the world by the cold 
war, the problem can be made to yield to imagination 
and determination, so that now we might legitimately 
begin to count up the score: we have cut down the 
danger of “accidental war” with the hot line, curtailed the 
injection of radioactive waste into the atmosphere with 
the limited test ban treaty, and joined in strengthening the 
system of safeguards designed by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to close one of the doors to nuclear 
weapons. 

The United States has anticipated the future by putting 
all of Antarctica, and more recently outer space, off limits 
to weapons of mass destruction. Non-armament is easier 
than disarmament, and in these terms alone, the value 
of these latter treaties cannot be overestimated. In addi- 
tion, however, we should not overlook the significance of 
this approach to the problems in arms control we face 
right now. A treaty to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons will have this same preventive element—without 
it we face the prospect of a world in which more than a 
dozen nations will possess nuclear weapons. If our hopes 
for success in a treaty are realized, the chances for still 
further agreements will be greatly enhanced. These next 
steps will also be more difficult, because they must involve 
the weapons we might otherwise add to our arsenals, or 
even those now on hand. 


This brings me to my last observation, which is that 
this Report reveals the sobering reality of the immensity 
of the task we have undertaken. Read in the context of 
recent developments in the Soviet Union—the buildup 
of their strategic forces and the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system around Moscow—we are reminded 
that our hard-won accomplishments can be swept away 
overnight by still another costly and futile escalation of 
the arms race. 


It is my belief that the United States and the Soviet 
Union have reached a watershed in the dispiriting history 
of our arms competition. Decisions may be made on both 
sides which will trigger another upward spiral. The para- 
dox is that this should be happening at a time when there 
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is abundant evidence that our mutual antagonism is be- 
ginning to ease. I am determined to use all the resources 
at my command to encourage the reduction in tension that 
js in our mutual interest, and to avoid further, mutually- 
defeating buildup. The work of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency will continue to be of invaluable 
assistance in this urgent task. 
Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 17, 1967 


note: The message is included in the 95-page report, entitled 
“United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Sixth 
Annual Report to the Congress, January 1, 1966—December 31, 
1966.” 


Neighborhood Recreation Centers in 
the District of Columbia 


Memorandum for the President From the Secretary 
of the Interior on Federal Grants for New 
February 17, 1967 


Projects. 


Because of your deep personal interest in all programs 
to beautify the Nation’s capital, making it a model for the 
Nation and improving the lives of its citizens, I am pleased 
to advise you that three grants from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund totaling $490,000 have been awarded 
to the District of Columbia. These grants will be used 
to develop much-needed neighborhood recreation centers 
in northeast and southeast Washington. 

These are the first projects in the District to qualify for 
Federal assistance under the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund program of matching grants. We hope they 
also will be the first in a broad program to add both 
beauty and outdoor recreation opportunities for residents 
of the City of Washington. 

The Federal grants will be matched on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis by the District. Two will provide $255,000 
to develop the Fort Stanton playground at 18th and Erie 
Streets and $150,000 for the Fairfax playground at Ala- 
bama Avenue and 41st Street, in southeast Washington’s 
Anacostia area. The third will provide $85,000 to create 
a playground on undeveloped land adjoining the National 
Arboretum between New York Avenue and Bladensburg 
Road in northeast Washington. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, which administers 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, notes that the 
projects are in accord with the District’s comprehensive 
outdoor recreation plan, and will help meet the growing 
need for multi-purpose recreation facilities in the populous 
northeast and southeast areas. 

At the Fort Stanton playground, plans call for construc- 
tion of a bathhouse and swimming pool with overhead 
lighting, an addition to a small recreation building, tennis 
courts, a multiple-use area, and landscaping. 
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Development at the Fairfax playground includes a 
limited softball field, lighted hard-surface areas for mul- 
tiple use and basketball, a wooded play area, and a two- 
level semi-enclosed recreation building to provide shelter 
and sanitary facilities. 

Ball fields, tot lots, landscaping and support facilities 
will be developed at the northeast area, which will be 
known as the “Arboretum Playground.” 


The District of Columbia Recreation Department has 
overall responsibility for the projects under the direction of 
Lawrence C. Lemmon, Director of Planning and De- 
velopment. Joseph H. Cole, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, submitted the projects for Federal consideration. 

You will recall that the Land and Water Conservation ‘ 
Fund was established to assist in providing needed public 
recreation opportunities. The Fund is supported by rev- 
enues from the sale of annual $7 Golden Eagle Entrance 
Passports and other Federal recreation area entrance and 
user fees, the sale of Federal surplus real property, and the 
Federal motorboat fuels tax. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate ap- 
proval are not included since they appear in the list of 
nominations submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 13, 1967 


President and Mrs. Johnson greeted Vicky (Victoria 
Lynn) Solomonson, 6-year-old granddaughter of the Vice 
President and Mrs. Humphrey, in the President's office at 
the White House. Vicky presented the President with a 
valentine symbolic of the appreciation felt by the retarded 
and their families for the President’s continuing emphasis 
on the needs of this handicapped group and especially for 
the President’s Committee on Mental Retardation. 


February 16, 1967 


Representatives of the American College of Cardiology 
presented the organization’s first Distinguished Service 
Award to the President at the White House. 


The President met at the White House with— 


—the 10 winners of the Arthur S. Flemming Awards, 
presented annually to outstanding young men in Fed- 
eral Government service; 

—the National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty; 

—winners of the White House News Photographers 
Association’s annual contest, who brought their win- 
ning photographs. 
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February 17, 1967 

The Ambassador from Sierra Leone presented his cre- 
dentials to the President in the Fish Room at the White 
House. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Donald 
M. Statton as United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Iowa, effective February 5, 1967. 

The President has accepted the resignation of 
G. McMurtrie Godley as United States Ambassador 
to the Democratic Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa). 
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The President has appointed John W, Gardner, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as Chairman of 
the Distinguished Civilian Service Awards Board, and Dr. 
Donald F. Hornig, Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, as a member of the Board. 


The President announced his intention to nominate 
Maurice J. Williams of Maryland as Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Development for 
the Near East and South Africa. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 

PRESS RELEASES 
The releases listed below, made public by 

the Office of the White House Press Secretary 

during the period covered by this issue, are 

not included in the issue. 

Released February 11, 1967 

Background information on the Lincoln's 
birthday ceremony. 

Released February 12, 1967 

Remarks of the President at the Lincoln’s 
birthday ceremony (advance text). 

Released February 13, 1967 

The President’s remarks at the welcoming 
ceremony for Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia (advance text). 

Released February 14, 1967 

The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia (ad- 
vance text). 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: No nominations were submitted to 
the Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The first session of the 90th Congress 
began on Tuesday, January 10, 1967. 

No acts approved by the President during 
the period covered by this issue had been 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
as of the cutoff time of the issue. 
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